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Why the next 26 Issues of The Nation will 
rate among the most important in years! 


Is modern man destroying 
himself? 


Yes, says William Vogt, author of the 
frightening but brilliant “Road to Survival,” in 
a coming Nation article. No, says Earl Parker 
Hanson, author of “Chile, Land of Progress,” 
and the forthcoming book ‘New Worlds 
Emerging.” Is the future as bleak as Vogt 
describes? Is the depletion of the soil and the 
rapid increase of population throughout the 
world leading us toward starvation? Or can 
we, as Hanson believes, really do something 
to ward off approaching disaster? Don’t miss 
this stimulating debate in early issues of 
The Nation. 


Who is “CAROLUS"”? 


“Carolus” is The Nation’s new correspond- 
ent inside Germany. But he is such a promi- 
nent German, and so active in political and 
labor movements, that in order to be free 
to write the truth as he sees it he will sign 
his articles “Carolus.” Since Germany is con- 
sidered the powder keg of Europe right now, 
and may remain so for years, it is urgent 
that the inside story be brought into the 
open. “Carolus” will do it—for Nation 
readers exclusively. 


Religion and the Physicists 


It’s a strange world of science we're 
living in today. Research in nuclear physics 
now shows we can’t depend on established 
physical laws any more—probability, rather 
than certainty, becomes the rule. What effect 
will this have on the materialistic concept of 
physics? Leonard Engel, science writer for 
The Nation, in an article to be published 
very soon, reconsiders the relationship of 
modern physics and theology. 
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Propaganda, Medicine, 
and Your Health 


‘ 

In a bold and forthright series of arti- 
cles planned and gupervised by Dr. 
Martin 8. Gumpert, The Nation will 
cover some of today’s chief problems 
in health and medicine. (1) A special 
issue on Health Insurance, with con- 
tributions from doctors’ groups and 
insurance experts. (2) Euthanasia, a 
debate between Dr. Gumpert, in faver, 
and Dr. Harry Benjamin, against. 
(3) Self-treatment of neuroses—is it 
effective? (4) Leisure as a threat to 
peace of mind. (5) Fear Propaganda 
and Health. (6) Robots and Free Will. 
Follow this fascinating series in early 
issues of The Nation, 


Psychiatry in a Troubled World 


How are psychiatrists trained? What 
do the different schools stand for— 
Freud, Horney, Reich, Adler, Jung? 
How does one select a psychiatrist? 
How does one know one needs psy- 
chiatric help? Must psychiatry be soe 
frightfully expensive? Can psychiatry 
be reconciled with religion? Can it 
help solve the problems of interna- 
tional relations? The Nation has called 
on some of America’s most distin- 
guished experts and practitioners to 
answer these and many other difficult 
questions, They will be discussed in a 
six-part series: (1) Psychiatry and the 
Patient, (2) Psychiatry and the Com- 
munity, (3) Psychiatry as a Profes- 
sion, (4) Psychiatry and World So- 
ciety, (5) Psychiatry and Your Job, 
(6) Psychiatry and Your Family. 
Don’t miss this informative series, 
starting soon. 




















Somebody wants fo steal 
your civil righis! 


Right now our civil liberties are in graver 
danger than ever before in our country’s his- 
tory. In a continuing discussion carried on 
by commentators long identified with the 
liberai movement . The Nation will 
expose the pattern of forces and events 
which, without the formality of constitutional 
changes, could eventually deprive you of 
your freedom to read, to write, to speak, to 
vote, even to think. It was these forces that 
helped ban The Nation in New York City’s 
public schools. It was these forces that led 
The Nation to form a special Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee under Archibald McLeish, the dis- 


“tinguished poet, to fight the ban in terms of 


its threat to all periodicals, libraries, schools, 
book publishers, etc. It's vital that you know 
who and ‘what is working to rob you of your 
intellectual freedom and how you can best 
defend your rights. The Nation will tell you! 


The Chinese Revolution— 
Its deeper significance! 


Throughout the Far and Middle East—in 
Tokyo, Saigon, Bangkok, Batavia, New 
Delhi, around the Suez, in Turkey—tevolu. 
tion in China is leaving its mark on peoples 
and governments. In a pegetrating series of 
articles written right from these nerve centers 
of Asia William Costello, CBS Director of 
News Broadcasts, Far Eastern Division, 
will discuss the impact of the Chinese up- 
heaval. This series is important to everyone 
who wants to understand the political, eco- 
nomic, and social undercurrents ‘in this 
troubled section of the world and what they 
mean to the United States. 


How is the Marshall 
Plan working? 


Are America’s billions being wasted or 
really doing a job? Saul K. Padover, brilliant 
author of “Experiment in Germany: the Story 
of an American Intelligence Officer,” will 
make a special tour of the Marshall Plan 
countries to bring Nation readers an au- 
thentic answer. Padover will cover Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Italy, and other countries. He will 
talk with political and social leaders, trade 
unionists, business men, housewives. He will 
report on how the money and goods are be- 
ing spent, which individuals and groups are 
benefiting, the effect on the total economy. 
Padover will slash through the forest of 
misinformation on Marshall aid to bring to 
light the unbiased, uncolored story Americans 
have been waiting to hear. 


Latin American dictator- 
ships—threat to America? 


The revival of military dictatorships 
throughout Latin America directly affects out 
national security and prosperity. Now is the 
time, The Nation believes, to tackle the ex 
plosive issues involved and to impress Amer 
ican readers with their importance to the 
United States. Through the efforts of J. Ab 
varez del Vayo, The Nation’s foreign editor 
former Republican Foreign Minister in Spaif 
and Spanish Ambassador to Mexico, we have 
been able to enlist several prominent Latia 
American democratic leaders to speak frankly 
on the political earthquakes in their cout 
tries. These writers will discuss the caus 
of unrest, the role of Argentina, of the 
Vatican, of oil and other foreign business 
interests, of U. S. foreign policy. This series 
will certainly rank as an outstanding publish- 
ing event. 
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The Shape of Things 

NOT THE LEAST STARTLING ASPECT OF THE 
“memorial” decreed by John L. Lewis and now con- 
duded was the unanimity with which 425,000 miners 
downed their picks and resigned themselves to two weeks 
without pay. Obviously they expected their leader to 
deliver, as he almost always has done in the past. What 
did he give them this time? Few persons took seriously 
the ostensible purpose of the stoppage, which was to 
demonstrate against the appointment of Dr. James Boyd 
as director of the federal Bureau of Mines. Lewis must 
have known that his act would be regarded as rank in- 
timidation of the Senate and could only hasten Boyd's 
confirmation. It appears that Mr. Lewis had a double 
purpose: to center attention on the importance of the 
miners’ welfare fund, which he will want to see con- 
tinued, or even increased, when the present contract 
expires; and to strengthen his hand at forthcoming ne- 
gotiations by reducing the large supply of coal now 
above ground. Whether or not his drastic move. will 
jeopardize repeal of the Taft-Hartley act is impossible to 
say. Certainly he could have waited a few weeks until 
the Thomas bill, which would restore the Wagner act, 
with some amendments, had been debated and put to a 
vote. As one pro-labor Congressman views his action, it 
does not “create climatic conditions that would be con- 
ducive to the passage of a fair labor bill.” But not 
everything can be blamed on Mr. Lewis. Secretary of 
labor Tobin is reported to have told C. I. O. leaders 
Previously that the new coalition in Congress had al- 
teady made the Thomas bill a “dead duck.” Should 
modifications of the Taft-Hartley act still be under 
consideration in May, however, a resumption of the 
minets’ walkout could serve to reduce those modifica- 
tions to. a minimum. The political consequences to the 
Administration in such an event would be serious in- 


deed—serious enough to give Mr. Lewis no end of 
pleasure. * 


NO ONE HAS A RIGHT TO ASK ANOTHER TO 
make himself a martyr, or even the principal in a cause 
clebre, We hope Dr. Bryn Hovde will not think us set 
90 seeing him fill any such role when we record our re- 
gret that he has withdrawn as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of Queens College in New York. After the unfair 
effort, inspired by the Brooklyn Tablet, to prevent his 





appointment and after Mayor O’Dwyer’s crude attempt 
to dictate the decision of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, he is surely right in suggesting that, if he should 
be named after all, he would hardly be accepting the 
post under “auspicious circumstances.’ His retirement 
from the field was worded graciously and at the same 
time pointedly. Dr. Hovde wanted to withdraw even be- 
fore the Mayor intervened, he says, but “‘that interven- 
tion raised a most important issue in public education” 
and convinced him of the need to remain in the fight. 
His final decision was based on “the Mayor's mag- 
nanimous statement .. . retracting every intention to 
limit the independence of the board.” In other words, 
the public protest over the Mayor's action had the de- 
sired effect—Mr. O’Dwyer had been made to see the 
light and the independence of the board had been re- 
established. We cannot see the episode in quite so rosy 
a light. The end results of the episode, in our view, 
are that the forces that maligned Dr. Hovde have suc- 
ceeded once more in exercising unwarranted influence 
in the educational affairs of the city, the college has 
been deprived of the services of a first-rate educator, 
and the Mayor has worked his way out of a political 
jam at the price of a mere statement that he had not 
intended to do what he clearly did. The only compen- 
sation the city can have for the loss of Dr. Hovde is 
that the public uproar over the affair may serve to warn 
all concerned that neither politics nor the predilections 
of a church have any rightful part in staff appointments 
to the city colleges. * 


ALMOST AS THOUGH DESIGNED TO SHOW THE 
world that the South is not all fustian and filibuster 
comes the appointment of Dr. Frank P. Graham to the 
United States Senate. In spite of a long record as one 
of the country’s outstanding liberals, the president of 
the University of North Carolina is revered in his 
state and could probably be elected to the office of his 
choice, but his appointment at this particular moment 
is nevertheless a political act of courage and high prin- 
ciple, doing as much honor to Governor Kerr Scott as 
to Dr. Graham. Only a week or so after the shameful 
filibuster fight, in which all but two Southern Senators 
stood shoulder to shoulder to block all civil-rights legis- 
lation, a Southern governor names to the Senate a 
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man who served with distinction on the President's Com. 
mittee on Civil Rights. He will sit in the chamber that 
hardly two months ago heard him denounced as one not 
fit to have access to atomic information because of 
membership in organizations which also included Com. 
munists. There would seem to be more than mere «. 
incidence here, especially in view of the fact that some 
fifty persons had been mentioned for the seat of the 
late Senator J. Melville Broughton, including politicians 
who were the Governor's active supporters. The Gover. 
nor of North Carolina appears to be deliberately vindi- 
cating the appointee’s name and vindicating the South 
as well. Our compliments to him, to Dr. Graham and, 
if we may, to The Nation Associates, the chairman of 
whose advisory board should rank with the best who 
ever. sat in the United States Senate. 


+ 


CALIFORNIANS SEEM TO BE SUFFERING, AT 
the moment, from a bad case of jitters. Two scheduled 
appearances of Carey McWilliams at sessions of the 
teachers’ institute in Riverside were recently canceled 
in response to a protest from Riverside Post No. 79 of 
the American Legion. Mr. McWilliams had been asked 
to speak on the highly subversive topic of “Brother: 
hood” as part of the nation-wide observance of National 
Brotherhood Week. Shortly afterward a scheduled ap- 
pearance of Dr. Harold H. Fisher in Santa Rosa was 
promptly canceled when an anonymous letter in the 
local press leveled the charge of “‘leftist’’ at Dr. Fisher. 
For the last quarter of a century Dr. Fisher has been 
professor of history at Stanford University and chair- 
man of the board of the Hoover War Memorial Li- 
brary. He learned of the cancelation of his engagement 
only when he heard about it in the press, “I presume all 
this nonsense arose,” he commented, “‘because I attended 
a little red schoolhouse in Morristown, Vermont.” 
Finally, last week, the University of California at Los 
Angeles canceled two scheduled addresses by Harold J. 
Laski. A technicality was used to prevent him from 
speaking: his sort of lecture, officials said, must be de 
livered both in Los Angeles and Berkeley or not at all 
He replied that he would rearrange his schedule to pet 
mit appearances at both campuses. The next day he te 
ceived an invitation to speak at the Harvard Law School 
Then he sat back to see what the nervous Californians 
would do with their latest hot potato. 


+ ‘ 


A STRANGE INTERNATIONAL KIDNAPPING 
has been brought to light by Alfred Steinberg writing 
the Washington Post. During World War II 2,118 
Japanese were brought to the United States from Latin 
American countries, principally from Peru, for intent 
ment under the terms of the Rio de Janeiro hemispherle 
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defense pact. Approximately 1,700 were repatriated or, 
more accurately, deported to Japan but some 300 are 
being held by the Department of Justice in a special 
condition of “relaxed internment.’ Many of them are 
Peruvian nationals, but Peru refuses to permit them to 
return, The twenty-five children who have been born to 
these people in this country enjoy the status of American 
citizenship. Deportation of the group to Japan would 
be most unfair, since most of them have lived in South 
America for years and many were born there. The re- 
sponsibility of this country for their plight is much 
greater than a bare recital of the facts would indicate, 
for Peru’s anti-Japanese campaign was stimulated by the 
similar campaign on the West Coast in 1942. To con- 
tinue to hold these people in a kind of semi-internment 
under a statute enacted in 1798 puts this country in a 
most untenable position. Their residence here should be 
legalized by special Congressional action, their families 
should be allowed to join them, and they should receive 
some indemnification for the losses they have suffered. 


+ 


LO$ ANGELES VOTERS ARE STILL SOMEWHAT 
stunned by the Communist Party’s repudiation of Leo 
Gallagher as a candidate for the Board of Education. 
Mr. Gallagher has represented the West Coast Com- 
munists in a long list of celebrated court battles. A 
lawyer of international fame, he was one of counsel for 
Georgi Dimitrov in the celebrated Reichstag fire trial. 
The explanation of the party’s action came the next day 
from Mr. Gallagher. “I don’t approve of the C. P.’s 
tecent activities,’ he announced. ‘‘My present complaint 
is that the C. P. doesn’t have democratic centralism. I 
feel that every member should feel free to criticize the 
patty and its policies. Those who are frank, however, 
are likely to be expelled. I’ve come to believe that orders 
ae issued from above. This isn’t the democratic 
method.” If the papal nuncio in Washington were to 
tepudiate the doctrine of papal infallibility, it could pro- 
duce hardly more commotion in Catholic circles than 
Mr. Gallagher’s blunt statement has produced in the 
left-wing precincts of Hollywood and Los Angeles. 
Those who know Mr. Gallagher will not marvel at the 
apparent tardiness of his discovery that the Communist 
Party is not democratically constituted, for he is a per- 
sn who is greatly devoted to the causes in which he 
believes, Strangely enough, the West Coast press almost 
completely ignored this dramatic incident, although a 
latge section of this ptess is conducting an energetic 
Gampaign “to stop communism.” Surely these charges 
by a respected former spokesman for the party created 
an excellent opportunity to weaken its influence. If it 
were the Communist Party, and not a set of ideas, that 
Was under attack, one can safely assume that the oppor- 
tunity would not have been missed. 
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THOMAS RILEY MARSHALL ACHIEVED MORE 
fame than most vice-presidents when he suggested that 
“what this country needs is a good five-cent cigar.” 
Imagine, then, the esteem in which the nation ought to 
hold Sam Atkins, who has actually restored the five-cent 
beer. But if the proprietor of Sam’s Bar and Grill ex- 
pected to be raised to glory in a cloud of suds and nos- 
talgia, he failed to reckon with the materialism of the 
age. Two breweries cut off his supply, contending that 
““five-cent beer is an unhealthy situation.” And an or- 
ganizer of the Bartenders’ Union, spotting a couple of 
non-union bar maids, threw pickets around the place. “A 
lot of big people,” he is said to have remarked, “don’t 
like this five-cent-beer stuff.” We sympathize with Mr. 
Atkins, but we will do nothing to aid him until he goes 
all out. We are waiting for the free lunch. 


Time to Raise a Storm 


ONGENITALLY optimistic, President Truman ap- 
pears to believe that nothing much has happened 
on Capitol Hill to threaten his Fair Deal. Those who 
think otherwise he calls “trouble-makers.” Far from 
implementing an earlier threat to take his case once more 
to the people, he seems bent on minimizing the mayhem 
committed on his civil-rights program. He wants to 
salvage as many of his remaining campaign pledges as 
possible, and he has obviously chosen the soft word as 
his weapon. “Of course I differ with the actions of the 
Congress on some points,” he mildly remarked on his 
return from Key West, and then added, “We are going 
to agree on a lot more things than we disagree on.” 
Naturally the Republicans take a dim view of this 
gentle technique, having derived joy and profit from the 
division of their opponents over the filibuster issue. Sen- 
ator Wherry’s new slogan is “Let’s you and him fight.” 
Not satisfied with having ‘‘compromised’’ away any pos- 
sibility of breaking a filibuster, the Republican minority 
leader now proposes to “press and go on pressing” Dem- 
ocratic leaders to bring an anti-poll-tax or anti-lynching 
bill to the floor. And why not? No matter what hap- 
pens, his party would be the winner. If the Southerners 
should yield on one of these bills as a quid pro quo for 
G. O. P. assistance in the filibuster fight, the Repub- 
licans would have the “proof” they want that they had 
not really blocked civil-rights legislation after all, that 
they are still entitled to the Negro vote. If the attempt 
should fail, they could piously put the blame on the 
Southern Democrats and enjoy a resumption of their 
rivals’ internal feuding. And the more they keep the 
pot boiling, the less chance for the Administration 
program to get through. 
Mr. Truman’s dilemma is that his mild approach is no 
more helpful to his own cause than it is to the Republi- 
cans. 
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To the President's conciliatory remarks Congress has 
yet to make the slightest response. The chief concern of 
most of the distinguished members of the House hast 
week was to bury Representative Rankin’s demagogic 
bill for veterans’ pensions without going on record to 
that effect. The result was one of the least inspiring 
demonstrations ever put on by a democratic assembly. 
On a teller vote, not individually recorded, the House 
twice showed what it thought of Mr. Rankin’s proposal 
to raid the Treasury in a sum estimated by the Bureau 
of the Budget at $125,000,000,000 over a period of 
fifty years. But when the wily Mississippian forced a 
roll call the House reversed itself, many members ap- 
pearing to think it inadvisable to expose themselves to 
the reproaches of the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. After a day’s attempts to amend 
the bill on the floor, the House returned it to the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, where Chairman Rankin had 
previously limited its consideration to less than a half- 
hour. The vote was 208 to 207, with Marcantonio, 
incidentally, supporting Rankin all the way. 

On the other side of the Capitol the President fared 
- much worse. The one strong pronouncement he had 
permitted himself since his return from Florida was a 
denunciation of the real-estate lobby for “trying to de- 
stroy rent control.” The Senate, apparently forgetting his 
assurance to the country that all was well between 
President and Congress, went far to bring the lobby’s 
goal in sight. Administration leaders succeeded in beat- 
ing off some of the worst of the proposed amendments, 
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but the best they could emerge with was an extensigg 
of federal control for fifteen months, with states, Cities, 
and towns empowered to decontrol with the consent of 
the governor. Of the nineteen Democrats who supported 
this home-rule amendment, fifteen were Southerners, 
With twenty-six Republicans, they carried it easily, leay. 
ing the Administration forces no alternative but to go 
along on final passage. 

This concession to home rule has curiously little ap. 
peal to local governments. The United States Conference 
of Mayors last week adopted a resolution opposing it on 
the ground that there was inadequate administrative ma- 
chinery to handle the problem locally. What city officials 
particularly fear, as Senator Magnuson of Washington 
pointed out, is that ‘‘the real-estate lobbies will be march- 
ing on every city hall in the country . . . demanding 
that controls be lifted.” The pressure will be terrific, and 
there is little doubt that controls will go by the board 
at a time when the Conference of Mayors thinks they 
should be “strengthened.” Rents have been creeping up 
under cover of various concessions in the present law, 
and the end of controls would almost certainly wipe out 
whatever meager gains consumers have enjoyed in the 
drop of food prices. If this is the course we are to 
follow, we can expect new demands for wage increases 
and a resumption of the inflationary spiral. 

Faced with having to sign this bill or ending rent 
control altogether, Mr. Truman may yet conclude that 
there are times for turning the other cheek and times— 
other than political campaigns—for raising a storm. 
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A move is, afoot among, younger Tory M.Ps fo 
have Winsfon made President of the Royal Academy 
on condition he refires from politics., 
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Battle of the Waldorf 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


a things combined to give international im- 
portance to the Cultural and Scientific Conference 


on World Peace: The State Department, the picket- 
line, and Sidney Hook. Without these public-relations 
sids—unpaid and even unsolicited—the conference 
would have been a rather tame affair. As it was, ban- 
net headlines and radio time dramatized it into a sen- 
sition, drawing overflow audiences to every session and 
tuming the elegant, spacious lobbies and corridors of 
the Waldorf-Astoria into crowded highways. From the 
point of view of attendance and excitement, the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions scored a 
luge success; from any other angle, the drummed-up 
excitement was of dubious value. The headlines and the 
shouts of the pickets drowned out the words spoken at 
the meeting—both foolish and sensible words. What 
temained in the mind of the public was a concentrated, 
localized battle in the cold war. That “‘peace” gained 
any ground is most unlikely. Violent partisanship on 
both sides was the winner when the lights went down 
at the Garden. 

Unless this was their purpose, the opponents of 
the conference also cannot be credited with a success. 
Instead of treating the affair as‘an incident this country 
can take easily in its stride, they magnified its potential 
“threat” and exposed their own basically defensive, 
fearful mood. 


em the State Department. Unable for a week or 

more to decide whether foreign Communist dele- 
gates should be admitted, the department finally came 
up with the announcement that it would let in the 
Russians and a few other Eastern Europeans, justifying 
its decision on the ground that those particular Com- 
munists were official representatives of their govern- 
ments. Sticking to this highly technical formula, the 
department then refused visas to the delegates from 
France, Italy,"Rumania, and Hungary, and to all but 
one from Britain, because they were unofficial and there- 
fore must be excluded. It also turned down applications 
from the Latin American countries with the single ex- 
ception of Cuba. 

But this line of reasoning proved unintelligible to the 
world at large. Even anti-Communist papers abroad 
laughed at a bureaucratic logic which admitted Soviet 
delegates, including the fire-eating Fadeyev who 

American culture at Wroclaw last summer, and 
kept out several Britishers who are not Communists at 
all but who had made the unforgivable blunder of at- 
tending that same Wroclaw conference. The one excep- 
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tion was the British philosopher, William Olaf Staple- 
don, who received a visa, apparently, as a reward for 
answering Fadeyev's vituperative outburst. But even the 
exception added humor to the joke, for Dr. Stapledon, 
while no Communist, is a stout opponent of American 
foreign policy in his own right, as he made amply clear 
last Saturday. 

Altogether the behavior of the State Department be- 
trayed a pathetic inability to distinguish reality from 
red tape and a lack of confidence in the capacity of 
America to survive without damage the brief visit, and 
not so brief oratory, of a handful of assorted European 
leftists. That such an attitude should be regarded as 
reasonable by a good many Americans only provides an- 
other illustration of the confusion of mind under which 
we suffer. Russia’s stupid refusal to admit most visitors 
from the West, including most correspondents, or to 
open its doors to international conferences, or to en- 
courage various sorts of cultural interchange is roundly 
castigated by the State Department. Its own policy of 
rejecting all but “‘official’’ representatives from the 
Communists countries, no matter what their mission, 
and other foreigners even suspected of leftist ideas, is 
generally accepted as a normal precaution against spies 
or plotters or the infiltration of subversive doctrines. 
Democratic Western Europeans are constantly bewild- 
ered by these inconsistencies; perhaps only the Russians 
and their allies are in a position to understand and 
even to sympathize. But if so, they are bright enough to 
dissemble. The contrast between American professions 
and American acts was most effectively used by the 
Poles and Czechoslovaks, who are generous with visas 
for Americans and other visitors from the capitalist West. 
In any case the final effect of the State Department’s 
mixed ruling was to dramatize and exaggerate the im- 
portance of the foreign Communists who were admitted 
and assure them the center of the stage. 


HE pickets were more direct in their methods. Picket- 

ing is an old American tradition and should not be 
prohibited unless it produces violence; so one can only 
regret that so many noisy, tough plug-uglies are at the 
disposal of the extreme right. Catholic war veterans 
yelling anti-Russian slogans, women screaming threats 
and praying, grimy street-corner loafers—the picket line 
outside the Waldorf when I went in was a choice sample 
of the Christian Front Lam pen proletariat—although the 
Front had been officially excluded—of other days. I 
think I felt the more uncomfortable as I recalled my 
own experience in Wroclaw last summer, where even 
the most outspoken opponents of the dominant Com- 
munist line, members of the British and American dele- 
gations who openly attacked the views of the Eastern 
delegates—and of our Polish hosts—were argued with, 
but treated with courtesy and consideration. 
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The opposition voiced by Sidney Hook and his con- 
freres of Americans for Intellectual Freedom was of a 
different order. They objected with equal vehemence to 
the conference, but their attacks were expressed in the 
dignified language of intellectuals, and they also criti- 
cized the State Department for refusing visas to for- 
eign delegates. The purpose of the group, apparently, 
was to demolish the claim of the N. C. A. S. P. that its 
conference was not a controlled affair designed, in Dr. 
Hook’s words, to further ‘‘the interests of Soviet foreign 
policy.” The Hook opposition did its best to induce 
non-Communist participants and sponsors to withdraw 
from the conference and then staged a counter-meeting 
of its own in Freedom House, where speakers exposed 
Russian repressions, especially of dissident artists and 
scientists, and denounced the deadening effect of state 
and ideological control over the intellectual output of a 
nation. 

If Americans were in danger of imagining that the 
Waldorf conference was a meeting of impartial, non- 
partisan intellectuals or that Moscow permits free ar- 
tistic and scientific expression, then the counter-rally 
might have been justified. It seems to me that the press 
of this country has taken good care to dispel any such 
illusions. Russian totalitarian control and all its harsh 
and unjust consequences are the breakfast food of 
America, and only a few people try to excuse the 
ugly consequences of that control in terms of Soviet 
fears. But to admit all this is not to prove that a con- 
ference like the Waldorf affair was no more than a 
Communist frame-up, or that every non-Communist 
who took part was there as an innocent stooge. Dr. 
Hook's chief indictment of the direction of the con- 
ference itself was that it had declined to allow him to 
speak, though he had asked for a place on the program 
of the single plenary session. In the end, however, 
Dr. Counts and one or two others of the Hook group 
did speak at one of the Waldorf sessions, though their 
attacks were received with general disapproval. 

I wondered, as I read the speeches made at the oppo- 
sition meeting, whether a “peace conference”’ called by 
Americans for Intellectual Freedom would make room 
for even the limited ideological differences that emerged 
at the Waldorf. How many pro-Communist speakers 
would be invited? If the answer is that no one can claim 
the right to talk about peace who is bound by the dog- 
mas of communism or the interests of Moscow, then 
the question arises: What hope is left, under that dic- 
tum, for any further negotiation between West and 
East? If we do not want to fight communism, the only 
alternative is to deal with it, try to work out ways of 
accommodation. Most anti-Communists of the Hook 
school insist that neither they nor this country desire 
war with Russia. If they are sincere, and I think they 
are, then they should be wary of rejecting as a frame-up 
every attempt to talk to Russians or other Communists. 
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M* OWN opinion of the Waldorf congress js 

mixed. Some first-rate talks were given at the 
panel discussion I attended on mass communications, 
especially by the Americans. Victor Bernstein's speech 
on The Front Desk and the Foreign Correspondent was 
an almost classic example of the American reporter at his 
frank and breezy best. The contrast between this paper 
and the speeches of the representatives of Russia, Czecho. 
slovakia, and Poland was revealing. These three breathed 
a common hope of peace, and uniformly defended state 
control of the press and radio as a means of preventing 
war-mongering. The Americans defended strongly the 
value of free reporting and free discussion. 

It is hard to generalize about a many-ringed circus 
like the conference. There were sensible speeches and 
dull, heavily dogmatic ones; there were controlled 
speeches and free ones. There was enough open expres- 
sion of conflicting opinion to make the meeting as 4 
whole stimulating if not particularly constructive. On the 
other hand, since the Russians and their supporters ex- 
pressed only the official Communist position, and since 
most of the delegates were at least sympathetic to the 
same line, genuine discussion was no more possible than 
at last summer's meeting in Poland. 

Certainly it would be far better to discuss the prob 
lem of peace without a sense of constraint from right or 
left, Washington or Moscow. The sort of detachment 
which makes possible a world view was not much in evi- 
dence at any of the meetings last week-end. I believe it 
is more likely to preside over the dinner forum to be 
held by The Nation Associates at the Waldorf, on April 
7, where four democratic leaders from four nations will 
consider the same overriding problem of peace and how 
it can be achieved. Without instructions or denunciations 
or benefit of picket lines I expect our speakers to discuss 
the issue in language quite different from that heard a 
either Freedom House or the Waldorf. 





The Nation Associates’ Dinner Forum 


Peace: How Can It Be Achieved? 


SPEAKERS: 
Herbert V. Evatt 


Forelgn Minister of Australia, President, 
General Assembly of the United Nations 


William O. Douglas 


Justice, Supreme Court of the U. 8. 


Romulo Gallegos 
President-in-Exile, The Republic of Venezuela 


Moshe Sharett 
Freda Kirchwey 
Thursday Eve., April 7, at 6:30 o’clock 
The Starlight Roof, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Reservations may be made through 
THE NATION ASSOCIATES 
20 Vesey St. Tel.: BA 7-1064 New York 7, N. ¥ 
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Foreign Minister of Israel 


Editor, The Nation 
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POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 





—_—__ 


‘A Congressman’s Mail from Home 


ad the poor Congressman who tries to steer a course 
by letters he gets from the folks back home. Hav- 
ing spent a little time poring over some of this literature 
in the offices of a half-dozen legislators, I am tempted 
to believe that the ancient Romans got as much out of 
consulting the entrails of pigeons. Interpretation by 
either method is difficult, and it is hard to say which 
is the more reliable. 

The problem with Congressional mail is to know ex- 
actly how to weigh the various types of communication. 
First there is the large volume of crackpot letters, 
ranging from one-shot panaceas for all the ills of the 
world to the request of a female constituent for a 
“loyalty check” on the ground that she had been loyal 
all her life and was entitled to whatever checks the gov- 
ernment was doling out by way of reward. Then there 
is the mail inspired by organizations passionately for or 
against this bill or that. Sometimes following a fixed 
pattern and sometimes not, these missives are perfectly 
legitimate and to be considered seriously, but they are 
not necessarily representative of the district. Some 
pressure groups have even taken to putting out ques- 
tionnaires, and here allowance must be made both for 
the wording of the questions and the selection of fe- 
cipients. I will come back to these presently. And finally 
a Representative or Senator must allow for the extent to 
which his own position is taken for granted by those who 
agree with him and who therefore do not bother to write. 

On this last score I found considerable dismay among 
some of the freshman liberals in the House. Elected as 
all-out New Dealers, some of them are depressed by 
the conservative tenor of their mail. A liberal from a 
Middle Western state told me his correspondence fs run- 
ning 60 per cent against the Fair Deal, and another from 
the same area reports a three-to-one ratio against the 
President’s program. But it is sensible to infer that those 
who voted for these men assume they will honor their 
campaign pledges. Their supporters accordingly refrain 
from burdening them with petitions and injunctions, and 
the way is left clear to the conservative opposition to 
Monopolize the flow of mail to their offices. A 
Senator who believes strongly in federal rent control, 
for example, hears voluminously from landlords but gets 
hardly a word from tenants, who presumably will start 
writing furiously and vainly as soon as their rent 
goes up. 

Every member of Congress has been swamped in the 
past few weeks with answers to two questionnaires al- 
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most identical in content and very similar even in 
wording. One is a form sent out by General Electric, and 
the other is the work of that less than objective pollster, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. The wording of the G. E. question- 
naire is astute and brimming over with sweet reason, but 
it is full of traps for the uninitiated. “Should labor laws 
make it clear,” it asks, “that a collective-bargaining con- 
tract must be honored by both parties?’’ Nothing could 
be fairer, but the second half of the question implies 
that the only way to achieve that end is to give each 
of them “equal right to sue the other for breaking the 
contract.” The unwary reader may have no knowledge 
of the long and sordid story of how the courts in the 
past were used to smash unions, of the injustice of hold- 
ing a union legally responsible for wildcat strikes, or of 
alternative methods of keeping unions in line through 
government machinery set up to preserve industrial peace 
rather than to wreck the labor movement through endless 
and costly litigation. 

Much of the questionnaire is stacked in this way, but, 
to make assurance doubly sure, those who received the 
forms were carefully selected. As the General Electric 
office explains, they went to ‘‘opinion-leaders” and 
“thought-molders.”” Those I saw, filled in as to occupa- 
tion, were from lawyers, bankers, merchants, brokers, 
salesmen, doctors, teachers, and accountants, Trade union- 
ists were left to clip theirs out of the local paper if they 
chose, and I know that a number of union locals in- 
structed their members to ignore the project rather than 
give it a simulated fairness by the inclusion of a smat- 
tering of labor returns. 

Using the G. E. form as a basis, Fulton Lewis merely 
touched up the questions for easy radio delivery and 
added one of his own. Listeners were asked to take down 
the number of each question, indicate their yes-or-no 
answers, and forward them to the Capitol, where each 
legislator had already received a copy of the question- 
naire for checking purposes. The extent to which Mr. - 
Lewis's audience can be deemed representative I leave 
to the judgment of my readers. 

Too sophisticated to take these tricks seriously or to 
put all his faith in the letters sent in by constituents, 
Representative Charles R. Howell sent out a question- 
naire of his own. The New Jersey Democrat, elected 
with strong C. I. O. and liberal support, had the help 
of the press of his district in circulating the questions, 
and the cooperation of both parties. With a genuinely 
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representative distribution he got rather different results, 
though they are not all that a pro-Administration Con- 
gressman might wish. On the basis of 600 returns his 
constituents appear to want Congress to increase the 
minimum wage, extend rent control, provide federal 
aid for education, expand the social-security system, and 
establish a public-housing and slum-clearance program. 
By more than five to one they favor an anti-lynching bill, 
and they are almost as overwhelmingly for the rest of 
the President's civil-rights program. They are nearly eight 
to one in favor of strengthening the United Nations “to 
provide limited World Government.” But they are op- 
posed to compulsory health insurance by two to one, 


What Russians Read 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Prague, March 

VERYTHING the Russians do nowadays has a 

E; purpose. To write books merely for the sake of 

writing them, or to entertain readers, is wrong. 

And if such “purposeless” works are written, they re- 
main unpublished. What, then, is published? 

The best indication is provided by the so-called “fat 
journals,” booklike monthlies running to 200 or 300 
pages and printing practically all verse and fiction that 
will be widely circulated in book form later, The “fat 
journal” has an honorable history in Russia, dating back 
to the early nineteenth century; nearly all the famous 
Russian novels of the last century appeared first as serials 
in “fat journals.” Similarly today the most “representa- 
tive” and usually most fully approved works by Soviet 
writers appear in the Moscow Novy Mir, Oktiabr, or 
Znamie, ot the Leningrad Zvezda; these have a printing 
of between 60,000 and 100,000 each, 

Sometimes the “fat journals” come under fire from 
the Central Committee. Recently, for instance, a party 
resolution criticized the ideological content of Znamie 
as not high enough in 1948. One of the stories which 
had been published was condemned for its “far-fetched 
psychological contortions copied from Western bour- 
geois literature.” The Central Committee also found 
fault with the magazine for poking fun at the “newly 
pressed’’—that is, all too perfect—Communist charac- 
ters in some recent novels. This criticism of the critics 
runs parallel with the recent Pravda attack on drama 
reviewers who instead of expressing full approval of 





ALEXANDER WERTH, formerly The Nation's cor- 
respondent in Russia, is now covering the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. He discussed the new Soviet 
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though they want a voluntary system, They are against 
price controls. And, by a narrow margin, they oppose the 
President's “program of increased taxes, particularly on 
corporate income.” As for Taft-Hartley, 174 would let it 
stand, 185 are for outright repeal, and 245 are for 
amending it. 

There are risks involved in this kind of poll, since it 
cannot be closely supervised, but Mr. Howell has made 
an honest attempt to find out what his constituents want, 
If certain members of the Eightieth Congress had made 
a comparable effort, they might be having a high old time 
in Washington today instead of biting their nails in te- 
tirement. 


ideologically inspiring new plays tend to pick at them 
for being “primitive” or imperfectly constructed. Direct 
emotional appeal, it was implied, is more important 
than craftsmanship. 

More than two years have passed since rigid rules for 
literature were laid down by the late A. A. Zhdanov. 
The most recent batch of “fat journals” shows the result. 
The writing is not of a high standard; there is no one ap- 
proaching an author like Sholokhov, who has not written 
a book for many years. If there is any really pood writ- 
ing, it is usually by older men like Fedin, but the mel- 
low, nostalgic tone of Fedin’s novels—he prefers to 
write of the period thirty or forty years ago—cannot be 
considered characteristic of the “Zhdanov era” of Rus- 
sian literature. This is evidently the reason why, popular 
as he is, and a much better craftsman than most, Fedin 
has never been given a Stalin prize. 

A “difficult” modern poet like Boris Pasternak nat- 
urally does not appear in print these days, except as 4 
translator. One of the few relatively sophisticated poets 
who are still fairly widely published is Zabolotsky; some 
of his poetry is “standard,” but the rest is not quite 0 
straightforward, and might even be said to reflect 4 
curious Communist type of pantheism, with emphasis 
on the eternity of both matter and spirit. 


I shall not die, my friends 
In the scent of the flowers 
I shall again reveal myself... 


And then comes this (oh, horrors!) almost existentialist 
line: “Nothing in the world is fairer than to be.” 
This, of course, is not typical either. What is typical 
is a poem like Lukonin’s “The Working Day,” which 
was published in the Leningrad Zvezda, A series of 
tableaux against the background of the reconstructed 





tractor plant at Stalingrad, the poem has vigor and is not 
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without verbal expertness. The clatter of niachinery al- 
tenates With something, almost like nursery rhymes. 
Visions of war and destruction are followed by dynamic 
descriptions of the new plant, with the sun shining on 
the tractors as they come rolling off the conveyor belt; 
the tractor itself appears with an almost supernatural 
halo of glory. The characters—the children, the old 
grannie who tells them tales of the hard days of yore 
(“and they sit there, listening, like little birds on a tele- 
gaplf wire”), the old workers of the tractor plant, the 
sweet young gitls and the Komsomol lads of the new 
generation—are all lovable people. If in the early twen- 
ties, in America and elsewhere, it was customary to write 

ms in which capitalist factories seemed the quintes- 
sence of hell, your young Russian poet today makes the 
tractor plant, set in rich cornfields, look like the happiest 
place on earth. And it must be said that Lukonin’s poem 
is not so obvious, so “hammy,” as most ‘industrial’ 
poems of recent years. It is a sign of progress, even with- 
in the narrow limits set by Zhdanov. 


HILE Lukonin’s characters are all good, those of 

Simonov’s new collection of poems, ‘Friends and 
Enemies,” are nearly all bad, or at least he concentrates 
on the bad ones. One is the proprietor of three San Fran- 
cisco Newspapers—"our polite conversation was like a 
packet of wrapped-up razor blades.” 

He was young and arrogant, 

And it occurred to me: He cannot be unlike 

Those others who set fire to the Reichstag 

And dragged Dimitrov to the Leipzig trial. 


Americans are treated by Simonov and many others 
in the way the Germans were treated during the war. 
Thus in the “Story of a Mistake” Simonov relates how 
he was told during the war that Léon Blum had been 
murdered by the Nazis in a concentration camp: 

Now like a fool I then believed the story, 
Not knowing that, by sparing such a life, 
Hitler would send him back to France, and so 
Open the doors by half an inch to fascism... 
Blum’s not the kind the Nazis kill or poison. 


It's as simple as that! Simonov is a writer of great versa- 
tility, and there is little doubt that his skilfully sarcastic 
thymes will be as widely read as his facile pre-war love 
lytics, his sentimental patriotic 1941 poems, and his 
vitriolic anti-German poems of 1942. 

Some of the well-intentioned fiction by younger writ- 
ets is almost unreadable, if only because you can scarcely 
distinguish one character from another. Yet when you 
have tead several such books, you find that some are 
better than others. The exotic in them sometimes 
helps, Thus Semushkin’s novel “Alitet Takes to the 
Hills,” the story of how the Soviets established them- 
selves among the trappers in the far Northeast and put 





an end to the law of the jungle as practiced by the 
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scoundrelly American fur traders, is, for all the obvious 
moralizing, as readable as James Fenimore Cooper. 

When Russian authors fail to produce something 
fresh, Estonians and Latvians may be brought to the 
rescue: “Uphill,” by the Latvian novelist Anna Sakse, 
tells as convincingly as possible, considering the dreary 
dialogue and stereotyped characters, how the Latvian 
peasantry, totally demoralized first by their own capitalist 
traditions and later by German propaganda, gradually 
came to accept the Soviet way of life. Like old Italian 
comedy, this and other novels have evolved their half- 
dozen set characters—the incompetent bureaucrat, the 
party chief who despite terrible difficulties finally gets 
everything done, the devoted young Komsomol girl who 
explains to the more backward people what it is all 
about, the gallant young soldier back from the front 
who joins in reconstruction and in the end marries the 
Komsomol girl, the incorrigible kulak and the “cor- 
rigible” one, and finally the “bandit” or German agent. 
The bandit is usually killed in some exciting episode. 
What happens to the incorrigible kulak we are seldom 
told. Primitive as the pattern is, such literature is widely 
read and has an effect. 

Incidentally, whether because they lend a touch of 
variety to the predominant novel about a factory or 
kolkhoz or for political reasons, nen-Russian writers are 
being rather pampered these days, especially Commu- 
nist writers of the Baltic republics, In painting and music, 
too, Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians are receiving an 
unusual amount of attention from Moscow, not to say 
flatttery. 

The “fat” magazines frequently publish articles on 
the decline of European and Western literature, much of 
it badly informed even about facts. A theme which 
keeps reappearing is the “surrender” to capitalism of 
former “rebels” like O'Neill and Steinbeck. Howard 
Fast is the only figure in American literature who is 
highly praised by the Russians. A typical comment on 
English literature appeared in Znamie when Somerset 
Maugham’s “Then and Now” was attacked for revealing 
a cynically complacent attitude toward Caesar Borgia, 
who in the Russian critic’s view was the prototype of 
Hitler. 

Speaking of Hitler, the Fuhrer is one of the central 
characters of a new “film story” called “The Fall of 
Berlin,” by Pavlenko and Chiaureli, the latter a well- 
known film producer. Mr. Churchill appears in some 
scenes, and these as well as the ones laid in Germany are 
in a heavy satirical vein bordering on slapstick. What is 
interesting about this film story, or scenario, is that 
it contains, so far as I know, the first direct Russian 
reference to Hitler’s suicide; also, Matshal Zhukov fig- 
ures prominently in it, together with Stalin, and this is a 
good indication that Zhukov is back in favor with the 
Kremlin. 
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Paris, March 16 

F THE Soviet Union feels that the United States has 
[: in a vise and is trying to close the jaws, it may 
start a war. John Foster Dulles warned the American 
government of this danger. The Soviet Union may go 
to war also if political and economic pressure on the 
glacis of the Russian fortress becomes so strong that the 
bureaucrats fear the collapse of the Russian social struc- 
ture and of their own power. When one wonders at the 
extreme intransigence of the Russian attitude on Berlin, 
one must remember that the circulation of a western 
hard-money mark in free competition with the depre- 
ciated eastern mark is a formidable instrument in the 
hands of the Western powers for demolishing the shaky 
economy of eastern Germany, and this would have seri- 


ous repercussions on the economies of the satellite “‘peo- 
ple’s democracies.” 


In the view of the Russian leaders the strategic danger 


and the politico-economic danger intensify each other. 


Their fears are aroused both by America’s demand for 


bases and by its economic aid to Europe. The restora- 
tion of German heavy industry, under the stimulus and 
control of the United States, causes enormous anxiety, 
for the Russians felt the crushing weight of that industry 
during the last war. 

Under these conditions what will the Atlantic Pact 
do for us? In the first place, it assures unconditional 
solidarity between Western Europe and the United 
States, which means that the United States will go to 
war if Western Europe is invaded. But the United States 
will do that just as certainly without a pact as with one; 
it is not true that America, if Europe should not be 
docile, might return to its former isolationism, detach 
itself from the rest of the world. In addition, the United 
States will supply Western Europe with the arms which 
it needs and which it could provide for itself only very 
slowly. 

The European negotiators have hoped that the United 
States would engage to send military aid immediately 
and thus contribute to a strong defense of the line of 
the Elbe. I have grave doubts that this line could be 
held even with American aid if the Red Army was de- 


termined to force its way to the ocean, and my doubts 
ey 
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A Plea for a Neutral Europe 


BY CLAUDE BOURDET 


are shared by many military men. The Americans, with 
praiseworthy frankness, admit that they cannot guar. 
antee automatic and immediate cooperation. I may add 
that the recent naval maneuvers in the Caribbean ip- 
dicated that the “Schnorkel” submarines could keep 
heavy warships off the high seas and thus greatly hinder 
the transportation of large bodies of troops across the 
Atlantic. 

Let us examine other features of the reverse of the 
medal. The Atlantic Pact, by incorporating our military 
strength in that of the United States, by placing naval 
and air bases on our territory at its disposal, by requiring 
our domestic and foreign policy to follow the line laid 
down by Washington, by mobilizing German war in- 
dustry in the service of American strategy, will have in 
my opinion one certain consequence. It will make the 
military power of the Atlantic bloc seem to the Soviet 
leaders more and more menacing and make them think 
that Russian security depends on the will of high Amer- 
ican administrative circles, in whose pacific intentions 
they have, perhaps wrongly, no confidence. Such fears 
have more weight than the claim that the pact is “purely 
defensive.” 

Thus there can be no doubt that the Atlantic Pact 
will greatly increase the danger of war. Peace will con- 
stantly be at the mercy of an ill-considered decision of 
the American general staff—which is well known to be 
amazingly independent of the American government— 
or a hasty estimate of the situation by the Russian leaders, 
who may imagine that “war is certain, and it is bettet 
to forestall the enemy.” 

Moreover, in the event of such a catastrophe, the 
Atlantic Pact forces the Russians to occupy with the 
greatest possible speed and at any cost all the countries 
from which blows could be directed against them. What 
ever the final result, the “depth of maneuver” charac: 
teristic of modern war will make all Western Europe 
into a frightful no man’s land. 

So far I have assumed that Western Europe is united 
in its friendship for the United States and its hatred 
of Russia. But I must remind you that a majority of the 
French working class and 25 per cent of the whole elec 
torate foHow the Communists’ directives. This group 
is avid for peace, and it would be difficult to mobilize 
it for a revolt which might unleash war. But once wat 
started and it was necessary to fight in either the Amet: 
ican or the Russian camp, the Communist workers would 
certainly not join with capitalists and former fascists— 
if also with the middle classes—against people whom 
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they consider their friends. Many would resort to passive 
resistance and sabotage. Others would not hesitate to 
take up arms against the government. Already the sub- 
ject of violent disputes, the Atlantic Pact would become 
the cause of the most atrocious civil war. In these cir- 
cumstances the support that Western Europe, particu- 
larly France and Italy, could give the United States 
would be feeble indeed, if not non-existent. 


oo of a military alliance with the United States 

Ihave proposed many times in the past year that West- 
etn Europe maintain an armed neutrality. In Italy a 
preference for this solution has been expressed not only 
by the Nenni Socialists but by many Christian Demo- 
crats; a majority of Saragat’s anti-Communist Socialist 
Party also favored the idea for a time, but in the end the 
patty decided not to break with De Gasperi and regret- 
fully supported his Atlantic policy. 

In France, although the government has advanced 
unhesitatingly along the path toward the pact, the peo- 
ple are thinking more and more about neutrality. They 
ate beginning to realize—unfortunately too late—that 
the pact will bring no Utopia. Aware of the tenuousness 
of American guaranties, as eminent an authority as M. 
Gilson, the historian, has written: “In case of invasion 
Europe can defend itself as well without a pact as with 
a pledge of assistance which is worthless. And it will 
be no more likely to be invaded without a pact. In fact, 
it will have a better chance of not being invaded.” 

The argument in favor of neutrality can be summed 
up as follows: 

1. Unlike the Atlantic Pact, armed neutrality could 
enlist the support of Sweden, a united instead of a 
divided Italy, and probably Switzerland. It would fur- 
nish Yugoslavia with a reason for not joining the Russian 
bloc. It would increase the cohesion and power of the 
Western bloc, now reduced by virtue of the pact to a 
tibbon of land along the ocean. 

2. Unlike the pact, neutrality would not be a divisive 
factor in the different countries but would make for in- 
ternal concord and unity. The people’s natural horror 
of war and of foreign occupation of any kind would 
unite them in its support. And we must not forget the 
power of slogans in war time. The millions of workers 
and others who will not defend “America’s bases against 
the soldiers of Stalingrad” will fight more willingly— 
if necessary even against the Russians—“for the inde- 
pendence of Europe against any occupation.” On this 
base a solid national union could be built. It is even 
conceivable that some of the Communist general staffs 
in the West would lend such a policy their tacit support. 

3. The armed neutrality of Europe would reverse the 
Present tendency of French foreign policy to follow sub- 
serviently that of the United States. Vital decisions 
would no longer be made exclusively in Washington. 
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4. Of course, with Europe committed to neutrality, 
America would not be eager to provide arms. But neither 
would the Soviet Union feel obiiged to occupy the Euro- 
pean zones that America needs for bases. This would 
certainly be true if the Soviet government were given 
a formal guaranty that these zones would not be used 
by the enemy. The last is the most important point of all. 
If the Atlantic Pact is adopted, Russia must make every 
effort to occupy certain parts of Western Europe. On the 
other hand, if Europe is neutral, Russia can proceed step 
by step to renounce its invasion projects, calculating the 
gain and Joss much as the Nazis did. 

Similarly the.-American general staff can calculate the 
advantages and disadvantages of a progressive retreat 
from Europe. Counting on waging war largely by air, 
it has for the moment great need of European bases, 
but as its aircraft are developed through B-29’s, B-50’s, 
B-36’s, and soon, it will be less and less dependent on 
these bases and can finally agree to let Europe stay out 
of the war. It might well choose that course rather than 
engage the numerous divisions of the Red Army, aided, 
as they would be, behind the lines by the millions of 
Communist partisans. 


HERE is a chance, therefore, that a neutral Europe 

would be respected by both sides. The more strongly 
it is armed the greater will be that chance, though of 
course the armament needed would not compare with that 
required for participation in the conflict. In a few years 
Europe could itself produce what it needs. In the imme- 
diate future the United States might contribute, but 
without demanding more in return than a promise that 
Europe would defend itself against invasion, 

Such a contract, up to now, has seemed a remote pos- 
sibility. But various commentators believe that the 
United States is becoming more and more willing to 
furnish arms and less and less inclined to guarantee a 
powerful expeditionary force. The Caribbean maneuvers, 
to which I referred above, strengthened this trend. I 
am not disturbed by it, as were the commentators 
who pointed it out. However, the United States will 
obviously not make the first move to keep Europe 
neutral. 

Western European statesmen, instead of taking their 
cues from the United States, should propose an arrange- 
ment that would be honorable for both parties. Since the 
United States feels as it does, it might permit us to 
leave the dangerous path of alliance and adopt a neu- 
trality which it would help to arm. Until the pact is 
signed, it is not too late to do this. Western European 
statesmen, especially Liberal, Christian Democratic, and 
Socialist statesmen, will of course make such a proposal 
only if they are convinced that their political interests 
are identical with the well-being of their peoples. If 
their countries are drawn into the war, these men will 
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be swept out by the extremists—the Communists or the 
former fascists, according to whether the Russians or the 
Americans are victorious. 

The argument for European neutrality is not based 
on a selfish desire to save the continent at the expense 
of the rest of the world. The first effect of such a policy 
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would be to relax world tensions and make it possible 
to build a lasting peace. Perhaps it is too late to reorient 
minds confused by their own propaganda. But at leay 
some voices should be raised in protest, so that when the 
day of reckoning comes, we shall not be told: “No other 
course was possible.” 


You Can’t Do Business with Franco 


BY LAWRENCE C. GOLDSMITH 


Spanish financier and industrial magnate, visited the 

New York offices of Dannie N. Heineman, head of 
SOFINA, a network of utility companies which oper- 
ates in France, Switzerland, Belgium, Argentina, and 
Mexico, as well as in Spain. This representative said that 
Sefior March wanted the valuable properties which 
SOFINA owned in Spain through an affiliate called 
CHADE. Mr. Heineman refused. The emissary added 
that he was instructed to say that unless March got what 
he wanted, he “‘would be unable to prevent’’ the Franco 
government from taking steps against CHADE. Mr. 
Heineman expressed doubt that Sefior March would 
make such a threat. March’s spokesman offered to put 
through a transatlantic call to him from Mr. Heine- 
man’s office. This was done—and March confirmed the 
threat. 

Ten weeks later, on July 7, 1947, the Spanish govern- 
ment passed a decree ‘‘to protect companies from their 
shareholders.”’ This astonishing measure, which followed 
lines laid down by March and was aimed solely at the 
SOFINA affiliate, made it impossible for the com- 
pany to operate in Spain save at the will of the state, 
that is, at the will of Juan March. 

The battle over CHADE is merely an episode in a 
complicated struggle that has been going on for a long 
time. Only recently have the machinations of the prin- 
cipals in it been brought to light. The whole affair is 
a dramatic example of the collusion that exists between 
Franco and March at the expense of foreign investors. 
Its political importance lies in the fact that it is chang- 
ing the ideas of certain American financiers who have 
hitherto believed Franco was a man with whom they 
could do business. 

The Spanish government has recently placed full-page 
advertisements in American newspapers obviously de- 
signed to soften opposition here to a loan to Franco. 
These advertisements blandly assert that the Spanish gov- 


i] N APRIL, 1947, a representative of Juan March, the 
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ernment is friendly to private business and that “Spain 
respects foreign property.” American business men are 
beginning to ask how these assertions can be reconciled 
with its action in the CHADE affair. 


UAN MARCH, in whose interest Franco’s harassment 

of the power companies is being carried on, has been 
described as “‘the last pirate of the Mediterranean” and 
“the richest, most powerful private citizen in Europe.” 
March, however, has none of the swagger or daring 
of the true pirate; he works deviously and with marked 
respect for his own safety. While certainly the richest 
man in Europe—his fortune has passed the half-billion- 
dollar mark—he is, in Spain, the most powerful of all 
citizens, public or private. Only a few Spaniards be- 
lieve that Franco ‘‘owns’” March; most believe that 


* March “‘owns”’ Franco. 


This greedy potentate, now in his seventies, is the 
son of a poor Mallorcan fisherman. Unable to read or 
write until he was forty, but with a talent for figures, 
he has advanced from tobacco smuggling with a single 
skiff to ownership of the Spanish tobacco monopoly, 
the oil monopoly, the bulk of Spanish shipping, vast de- 
posits of Catalonian potash, many powerful banks and 
newspapers, railroads, olive and almond groves, wine 
and soap industries, drydocks and shipyards. He controls 
all Spanish trade and shipping to England. Most of the 
country’s crops are marketed by his brokerage houses. 
Never before in modern times has the economy of 4 
nation been so completely at the mercy of one private 
individual. 

March’s methods of satisfying his acquisitive it- 
stincts are matched by his political maneuvers. His one: 
man superstate has survived five regimes, flourishing 
under all but one. During the Republic it was said that 
either the Republic must break March or March would 
break the Republic. March won. The government at 
rested him for tax evasion, but he succeeded in bribing 
his jailers. Then March’s own limousine picked up hi 
and his keepers and whisked them all safely to the 
border. When Franco made his famous airplane trip 
from the Canary Islands to Morocco in 1936 to statt 
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the insurrection, he flew in March’s private plane. 
March personally financed Franco's armies to the limit 
of his resources and arranged outside financing for the 
rest. Franco has been repaying him with favors ever 


since. 


ARCH has long cast a covetous eye on the SOFINA 
M utility interests in Spain. Since 1940 he has been 
trying to seize them. He is in a position to demand 
any bauble he wishes from Franco in Spain, but when the 
bauble is tied to strings held outside Spain, it cannot 
be handed over quite so easily. Mr. Heineman’s com- 
panies are not exactly helpless. The “bauble” in ques- 
tion is a $350,000,000 holding company, the Barcelona 
Traction, Light, and Power Company, the largest for- 
eign interest in Spain and the largest holder of Spanish 
utilities. 

Barcelona Traction is a Canadian corporation with 
Canadian, American, British, French, Swiss, and Bel- 
gian investors. Its chief property is a subsidiary also 
registered in Canada but operating in Spain—the Ebro 
Irrigation and Power Company. This company has in 
effect a monopoly on supplying electricity for power and 
lighting in the whole of Catalonia and the Ebro valley, 
the chief industrial region of Spain. Ownership of Ebro 


Itigation makes Barcelona Traction a prize very much 


worth winning. 

Barcelona Traction is one of the lower echelons in 
a group of utilities headed by Mr. Heineman’s creation, 
SOFINA, a Belgian corporation which since the out- 
break of the war in Europe has been managed largely 
from New York. Below SOFINA in the hierarchy but 
above Barcelona Traction comes the Compania His- 
pano-Americana de Electricidad, CHADE for short. 
CHADE was formed to take over the utility interests 
of Germany in foreign countries after the First World 
War. Although its main properties are in Argentina, it 
was incorporated in Madrid for tax and other reasons. 
Fach succeeding regime has afforded CHADE favor- 
able treatment, culminating in Franco's extremely partial 
legislation in 1939. Indeed, until March began his raids 
on Barcelona Traction, CHADE and the Spanish gov- 
rament were getting along happily together. March 
conceived the idea of striking at Barcelona Traction by 
making an attack on CHADE. He was able to do this 
because technically CHADE was a Spanish corporation 
and through another holding company owned 16 per 
cent of Barcelona Traction (most of the remaining 84 
Per cent is closely held by members and affiliates of the 
SOFINA group and individual stockholders). 

The March-Franco warfare against CHADE and 
Barcelona Traction is too complicated to set down here 
in detail. The main skirmishes may be summarized as 
follows: In 1940, when Hitler seemed to be winning 
the war, March made proposals to the stockholders of 
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Barcelona Traction which were tantamount to demand- 
ing control of the company. When these proposals were 
turned down, March started to acquire the sterling bonds 
of the company. He was able to pick them up cheaply be- 
cause the government, at his instigation, had prevented 
the conversion of pesetas earned by Ebro into sterling to 
pay interest on Barcelona Traction’s bonds, This, of 
course, depressed their market value. March theoret- 
ically was subject to the same restriction, but he had 
no trouble in obtaining enough sterling to buy up the 
bonds. By the spring of 1947 he controlled a clear ma- 
jotity of them. Foreign stockholders—as distinct from 
bondholders—suggested a compromise in 1945. This 
was dropped when the Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce refused the necessary permission. 

March then launched a flank attack on CHADE. It 
opened with a propaganda campaign in newspapers and 
pamphlets accusing the corporation of trying to leave 
the country to escape Spanish regulations, and reached 
its peak on December 12, 1946, when Suances, the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, delivered a speech 
against the company before the Cortes. March has 
boasted on more than one occasion, much to the Min- 
ister’s discomfort, that he has Suances in his pocket. 
All the key men in the ministry are believed to be on 
March’s pay roll. Since March has reckoned that he 
would make a profit of $150,000,000 by taking over 
Barcelona Traction, there would seem to be enough 
booty to reward everybody. 


ue April, 1947, when March’s spokesman called 

upon Dannie Heineman in New York, the attacks on 
CHADE and Barcelona Traction were in the talking 
stage. Then came the decree of July 7 “protecting” 
CHADE from its shareholders by virtually confiscating 
it. The decree has been stigmatized by the Brussels finan- 
cial paper La Cote Libre as reviving “a Nazi principle.” 
Under it CHADE was prohibited from holding stock- 
holders’ meetings outside Spain, and the approval of 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce, Sefior Suances, 
was required for all its transactions. In future the cor- 
poration was to be operated “in the higher interest of the 
state.” 

The bombshell did not catch the corporation entirely 
unprepared. Having been obliged before by political 
vicissitudes to find a temporary place of residence abroad, 
CHADE was accustomed to making quick exits. It 
now took steps to escape from Spain by transforming 
itself into a Luxembourg corporation known as SODEC, 
the shell of which had existed since 1938 when it was 
devised as a refuge from the Spanish war. 

After moving against CHADE, March renewed his 
attack on Barcelona Traction. Just when the company 
thought it was in the midst of peace negotiations, it 
suddenly found itself declared legally bankrupt. This 
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remarkable turn of events was accomplished through the 
judge of a small provincial town, Reus. The judge's 
only possible claim to jurisdiction was that a power line 
tan through his town. He declared Barcelona Traction 
to be bankrupt on the ground that it had not paid in- 
terest on its sterling bonds, despite the fact that the 
government itself prohibited payment and that it pos- 
sessed assets exceeding its liabilities by $250,000,000. 
This decision, said the Finanz-Revue of Switzerland, 
was “a legal monstrosity apparently possible only in 
Spain.” 

The company was not officially informed of the de- 
cree, or heard in protest, until six months later. The 
judge in Reus averred that he did not know the ad- 
dress of the company, overlooking the fact that the 
address appeared on the documents alleging bank- 
ruptcy presented in court. Another unique feature of the 
proceedings was that a Spanish court declared a for- 
eign (Canadian) corporation bankrupt. 

The judge ordered the managers, directors, and 
counsel of Barcelona Traction’s Ebro Irrigation Com- 
pany ousted. Men acceptable to March were appointed 
to replace them. On learning of this action J. Donald 
Duncan, counsel of the Canadian corporation, hur- 
tiedly visited March, who proposed a reorganization 
under which March would get 60 per cent of a new 
sterling bond issue and 75 per cent of the stock, of 
which he had owned none before. He generously of- 
fered the rest to the previous owners. March said that 
he anticipated no difficulty in getting the government's 
permission to transfer sterling to pay interest on the 
new bonds. Mr. Duncan then saw the Minister of 
Justice in an effort to get the bankruptcy order re- 
scinded. This official asked him if Barcelona Traction 
had come to an agreement with Sefior March. When 
Duncan said no, the conversation was confined to 
pleasantries. Duncan next obtained an interview with 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce, who asked him 





the same question. The same pleasantries followed his 
answer. 

Impatient with Barcelona Traction for stubbornly t¢. 
fusing to surrender, March tried to get at the company 
through CHADE. Again the government acted as his 
agent, CHADE was dissolved for “tax purposes” by 
order of the Spanish Council last August. Special ex 
post facto taxes were levied in addition to the existing 
liquidation taxes. The directors called a meeting for 
January 8, 1949, in Madrid to discuss the situation, 
The meeting was forbidden, and police barred the 
doors. 

After this development a majority of the shareholders 
met hastily on January 26 in Luxembourg and te- 
created CHADE share for share as the Luxembourg 
corporation SODEC. The taxes are still in dispute. An- 
other open question is whether Franco and March can 
get their hands on SODEC-CHADE’s Argentine hold- 
ings, which are valued at between three and four hun- 
dred million dollars and are the largest utilities in 
Perén’s domain. These would be most useful to Franco 
in paying off his $350,000,000 loan from Perén. Bar- 
celona Traction, the ultimate prize, is still in receiver- 
ship, with a new board of directors and management 
appointed by Franco-March. Ebro Irrigation, with a new 
management appointed by its “reformed’’ parent, Bar- 
celona Traction, continues to produce and distribute 
electricity. 


IPLOMATIC pressure and international financial 

opinion may eventually foil the plot, since Franco is 
in desperate need of foreign capital. The Canadian and 
Belgian governments have already made diplomatic 
representations. The United States Department of State 
is also believed to be interested. The London Times has 
called for a diplomatic inquiry. Financial journals are 
using language they never used before in referring to the 
Franco government. Finanz-und-Wirtschaft of Swite- 
erland declares that “the 
Spanish government will 
have to make evety con- 
ceivable effort to clear it- 
self of the suspicion that 
it is allied with Juan 
March and has, if not 
condoned, at least tol: 
erated one of the greatest 
robberies in history. . - - 
What is not possible ua- 
der a dictatorship!” 
Agence Quotidienne of 
Paris says, “We have 
seen governments na 
tionalizing public utili- 
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services over to the nation, as they say: This is the first 
time that nationalization has been carried out for the 
benefit of an individual.” 

The Journal de Genéve brands Franco's policy as 
“senseless” and goes on to draw this conclusion: “It has 
been made clear to foreign investors that there no longer 
exists any security for investments in Spain. Since Spain 
is in urgent need of foreign capital, the country’s econ- 
omy will certainly feel disastrous effects from the meas- 
ures which have been taken against these two companies.” 

One potentially disastrous effect—for Franco—has 
been the changed attitude noted here and there in Wall 
Street. Elisha Friedman, an influential economist writing 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New 
York, declared: ‘The nations of the world cannot and 
will not ignore the breaches of faith involved in the 
mistreatment and virtual confiscation of foreign-owned 
property.” It is not ideological or humanitarian consid- 
erations which have wrought the change. CHADE ac- 
commodated itself to Franco in 1936. Key Spanish 
officials of CHADE sat out the Spanish war in Brussels. 


Only now are financiers coming to the bitter realization 


that you can’t do business with France. 

Graft, corrupt courts, expensive military brass, hordes 
of spies, endless and arbitrarily imposed restrictions on 
business—all make intolerable drains on the Spanish 
economy. Spanish exporters, for instance, are now said 
to have a choice of several different official export ex- 
change rates, depending upon the size of the bribe. 
The government itself has become the black market. 
Conditions such as these sharpen Franco's need for for- 
tign credit, but because of them the ranks of would-be 
foreign investors are becoming thinner—the Chase loan 
notwithstanding. 

Some Wall Streeters view the Chase loan as a pub- 
licity stunt of Franco's to attract other loans. Little has 
been said within Spain about the loan’s terms, which is 
understahdable. A large part of the nation’s $110,000,- 
000 gold stock had to be shipped out of the country 
fo meet the requirement of 100 per cent gold backing 
safely deposited in London. One anti-Franco Spaniard 
told the writer that he would be highly optimistic about 
Spain's future if the Caudillo had to get other such 
loans, Minister of Commerce Suances is reliably reported 
to have told a private meeting of ten Spanish bankers 
in January that unless additional outside help was forth- 
coming, Franco could not last six months. 

The CHADE-Barcelona Traction affair is convincing 
business men that Franco Spain is a poor risk. If the 
largest and most powerful foreign holdings in Spain, 
backed by an international cartel, can be confiscated for 
the benefit of one individual, what chance is there of 
‘stablishing stable business relations with Franco on any 
level? El Caudilio’s respect for private enterprise is at last 
§ fecognized as a mirage. 
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PRIL,” said the Wind, “‘is the cruelest month.” “Yes,” 

said the Candle, “with its shoures sote. And the 
voice of the turtle mingling memory and desire.” “It would 
seem,” said the Wind, “as good a time as any to read 
aloud from Barron’s Financial Weekly: The ideal world 
we would wish for if it were within our power to choose 
would be the free, peaceful, liberal economic system that 
existed prior to World War 1.” 

“Oh,” said the Candle, “I can top that. Listen to Don- 
ald R. Van Boskirk, the Republican Party chairman of 
Portland, Oregon: The Republican Party is a party of big 
business and always will be a party of big business, I 
don't think that is anything to be ashamed of. I think it 
is something to be proud of.” 

“I am more stirred,” said the Wind, “by the follow- 
ing words from an editorial in the Montclair, New Jersey, 
Times, written on the occasion of the retirement from Con- 
gress of Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr.: To Mr. Hartley 
we say, Well done, good and faithful servant.... While 
a Republican, he always kept an open mind on all issues.” 

“Candor of that sort is always pleasing,” said the Candle. 
“I have here a similar sample from a recent article by Paul 
Swarty in Dun’s Review: Years ago, when in ratlroad service, 
I was asked by my boss, the chief engineer, ‘W hat is the pur- 
pose of a railroad company?’ Flattered by the question, after 
deep thought I propounded, ‘To move goods and people 
rapidly, economically, and safely from one place to another.’ 
‘Wrong,’ said he. ‘The purpose of a railroad company is to 
make money for the stockholders.’ ” 

“Nice,” said the Wind. “Very nice. I also admire the 
frankness of British Laborite Benn Levy, who was asked 
whether Britain should become the forty-ninth of the 
United States: The possibility of being ruled by the 
United States Congress, replied Mr. Levy, the possibility 
of finding ourselves dominated by their vastly inferior Con- 
stitution, and the possibility of finding ourselves submerged 
in a country which is at least twenty-five to thirty years 
behind ourselves are quite horrifying.” 

“Mr. Earl Bunting, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, might disagree with 
Mr. Levy,” said the Candle. “Says Mr. Bunting: If Karl 
Marx were alive today, he would favor American capitalism. 
... Everyone who has a life-insurance policy is a capitalist.” 

“Interesting,” said the Wind; “but where does it leave 
Mr. Robert R. Wason, chairman of the N. A. M. execu- 
tive committee? Mr. Wason was recently quoted in Trends 

to this effect: During the last sixteen yeart the United 
States was conquered by Marxian idevlogies as certainly 
as if it had been conquered by the guns of the Communists 
or the Nazis or the Fascists.” 

“Oh,” said the Candle. “Somebody got his signals 
crossed. As you said, April is the cruelest month,” 


[Two dollars will be paid to the contributor of any item 
printed in In the Wind.} 
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The Army Clears the Klan 


BY MALCOLM HOBBS 


Washington, March 22 
T WAS to be expected that the loyalty tests applied 
|: civilian employees of the government would be 
extended to men drafted under the Selective Service 
Act. What is interesting is the way the Defense Depart- 
ment has changed them. The list of 123 organizations 
judged subversive by the Attorney General is used by the 
Defense Department, but with deletions. Editing by the 
military has cut the list to 83. The 40 organizations 
eliminated are all rightist groups classified by the Attor- 
ney General as “fascist’’ or “totalitarian.” Of those that 
remain 82 are left-wing; the only right-wing group re- 
tained is the German-American Bund. 

For civilian government workers membership in either 
the Communist Party or the Ku Klux Klan is consid- 
ered evidence of disloyalty. For drafted men member- 
ship in the Klan does not indicate disloyalty, nor does 
past membership in the Silver Shirts, the Columbians, 
or any of the other German, Italian, and Japanese 
American groups which supported Nazi-Fascist doc- 
trines—with the single exception of the Bund. 

I have made extensive inquiries to try to find out why 
the Attorney General’s list was cut down by the Defense 
Department. The explanation of one Defense official 
was: “After all, we have to take somebody into the 
army.”” Others divulged that a board of representatives 
from the three armed services had failed to reach an 
agreement on how to handle the loyalty problem. So 
the Bureau of Personnel of the army, the only service 
so far receiving any recruits, had hurriedly set up a 
procedure by which the Attorney General’s subversive 
list was used minus the rightist groups. Only men be- 
longing to organizations which advocate force and vio- 
lence against the government of the United States were 
regarded as poor security risks. 

The Defense Department has made a distinction here 
between advocating force and violence against the gov- 
ernment and advocating force and violence against in- 
dividuals or minority groups. To the military that is 
the difference between Communists and Kluxers. Of 
course the Soviet-American crisis gives them a good ar- 
gument for keeping Communists out of the army. It is 
part of the tragedy of that crisis that tacit loyalty clear- 
ance is given to such enemies of home-front democracy 
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as the Klan and the Columbians. Another ominoyy 
note is that the military no longer considers members of 
the Dante Alighieri Society or the Friends of Ney 
Germany necessarily disloyal. 

The government loyalty program reaches a climax of 
absurdity in the Defense Department procedures, Each 
man called up must sign one of three certificates con- 
tained in Defense Department Form NME-98. He signs 
Certificate A if he has never “belonged to any or 
ganization which believes in using force or violence 
to overthrow or change the government of the United 
States.” In doing so he specifically disavows member. 
ship in any of the eighty-three organizations on the 
attached subversive list. He signs Certificate B if he 
used to belong to one of these organizations but does » 
no longer. He must then explain why he left the or- 
ganization, submit to an investigation, and “obligate 
{himself} to assist in such investigation to the fullest 
extent in [his] power.” Certificate C is to be signed 
by those who belong to a group on the subversive list. 

Attached regulations explain that signing Certificate 
C places a man under suspicion of disloyalty. They also 
state that “a person suspected of being disloyal will be 
rejected completely or his induction will be postponed 
pending investigation.” Since Communist Party members 
would. obviously be rejected, anyone wishing to dodge 
the draft would merely have to profess communism, In 
an attempt to plug this loophole the Defense regulations 
state: “Be sure that you can later produce proof that 
you told the truth when you signed this certificate.’ 
The result, of course, is that a young man who is fe 
solved to stay out of the army and not too squeamish 
about how he does it is forced actually to join the Com- 
munist Party and get a card to prove it. 

Defense officials whom I interviewed tried to blame 
this situation on Selective Service, nominally a civilian 
organization. But they admitted that the loyalty forms 
had been prepared by the military establishment. The 
insisted that the army would take Communists, and 
either keep them under surveillance or court-martial 
them, if Selective Service passed them on. One officet 
became so exasperated trying to explain the situation 
that he gave it as his personal and unofficial opinion 
that the Nazis had handled the problem correctly. The 
999th Wehrmacht division, he said, was made up of 
Germans from the concentration camps, “and by the 
end of the ‘war there wasn’t a one of ’em left.” 

The loyalty forms for drafted men are worded 
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avoid the difficulties encountered by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities when witnesses refused 
to reveal their political affiliations on constitutional 
grounds. Certificate C states, “I am unable to sign 
either Certificate-A or B,” and the use of the word 
“unable” can be construed as evidence of membership 
in a subversive organization. Since a man must sign 
one of the three forms, he has no opportunity to stand 
on his constitutional rights. No differentiation is made 
between a man who “refuses” to sign Certificate C on 
that ground and one who is “unable” to sign the first 
two certificates. 

Since the drafted man is required to sign the loyalty 
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forms before he is sworn into the army, he would seem 
to be still under the jurisdiction of civilian law. If he 
refuses to sign any of the three forms on constitutional 
grounds, his case would therefore seem to be one for 
determination in a regular court of law. The army, how- 
ever, says it will induct men who refuse to sign the loy- 
alty forms. The procedure as explained in Washington 
is that their papers then will be sent to the Director of 
Intelligence, Army General Staff, for investigation. This 
would subject such men to decision by court martial. 

Thus under the loyalty program the army may reject a 
slacker disguised as a Communist but take in a Com- 
munist disguised as a civil libertarian. 


Wasteland in the Making 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


ANTED—hunters to hunt wild outlaw horses. 
\\ eee dead or alive to Fox Farms.” This 

Butte, Montana, “help wanted’ ad, with its 
suggestion of wild country and hard riding, might well 
appeal to young men, but if they inquired about the job, 
they would find that like most others offered in the Rocky 
Mountain region it pays too little to be worth while. 
Every day young people are being forced to leave the 
mountain states to make their living in more prosaic 
country. More veterans have abandoned their homes in 
this area than in any other part of the United States. 

While the total population of the country has been 
growing steadily since the start of the war, that of the 
mountain states has decreased by half a million. People 
have been leaving for thirty years. Half of all the young 
people coming to maturity are lost each year, and 90 per 
cent of the highly trained young people. College students 
ate less impressed by songs about the range and the Santa 
Fe than by the jobs offered by General Electric, Westing- 
house, and other big Eastern corporations which comb 
the state universities for their best graduates. 

The whole region is a vast wasteland in the making, 
despoiled by great corporations and rapacious individuals. 
The big mining outfits were the first to ravish the West. 
Next came the “cut and get out” timber barons, And 
then the stockmen. In a hurry to become rich, Westerners 
have destroyed the land, the source of their wealth. 

The best land in the Rockies is found in high mountain 
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valleys, five, ten, or even fifteen miles wide. These valleys 
have no streams on their floors. Over the centuries they 
have been filled, often to great depth, with millions of 
tons of water-borne material from the neighboring 
slopes. On the rich bottom land the grass used to grow 
tall and lush. But when the stockmen began to graze too 
many animals on these ideal pastures, the grass cover 
was nibbled away, the rains cut furrows in the ground, 
and the soil was washed out of the valleys. Today some 
of these channels are fifty feet deep and five hundred 
feet wide; the valleys are being changed into ravines. 

The soil, rocks, and vegetation washed out of the up- 
lands is carried by small streams into the great rivers, 
where the tragic effects can be seen by any traveler. Not 
long ago the Rio Grande near Albuquerque had high 
banks and a deep channel and flowed usefully through its 
pleasant irrigated valley in high New Mexico. But the 
millions of tons of earth and sand carried down from the 
mountains have so filled the channel that even a small 
flood menaces the entire valley and Albuquerque is in the 
futile and endless business of building dikes. The dikes 
have already destroyed the Rio Grande’s usefulness as 
drainage for the valley. Thousands of acres have become 
waterlogged; alkali has come to the surface. Land ir- 
rigated for three hundred years by the Spaniards and the 
Indians is now being abandoned. And the story does not 
end here. Much of the sediment is carried on to the very 
mouth of the river. Floods, loss of fertility, and water- 
hunger go with it. All the West's great river basins face 
the same danger. 

The Rocky Mountain watershed is the fountainhead 
which gives life to the whole West from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. In the hills of Idaho is being decided the 
future of the still fertile basin of the Columbia River. 
Whether Southern California will thrive or wither away 
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depends on what happens on the headwaters of the 
Colorado in Wyoming and Utah. According to Michael 
Straus, Commissioner of Reclamation, the Colorado 
River is “the first example of the approaching end of a 
vital indispensable national resource.” Texas will bake 
because of what has happened on the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico and Colorado. And the Middle West, our bread 
basket, will be successively flooded out and left dry by the 
Missouri River, its fate determined in the snowcapped 
mountains of Montana. 

Year by year the ruin of the Rocky Mountain water- 
shed goes on, while government agencies nibble at the 
problem. The best and biggest job is being done by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which is in charge of irrigation 
and the development of hydroelectric power. Last year, 
however, corporate-minded politicians cut the bureau’s 
appropriation 47 per cent. The entire West rose in out- 
rage at this threat to its basic needs. Some of the cuts 
have been restored, but the work has been slowed. 

Flood control is the prerogative of the Army Engineers 
who seem to deliver their benefits only to those private 
contractors who prosper from building down-river dams 
and levees. A long time back the Engineers invented 
the theory that a river imprisoned in a strait-jacket of 
dikes would scour out a new and deeper bed. Recurring 
floods have proved their theory wrong, but they still 
go on in their old way, secure in their belief that pork 
barrels will always be in style and that consequently the 
Army Engineers will continue to be the white-haired 
boys when Congress hands out appropriations. Only once 
has their complacency been shaken. That was when it 
seemed that Congress might create a Missouri Valley 
Authority and wipe out the bit-by-bit approach along 
with the pork barrel. Out of this scare was born the Pick- 
Sloan plan, which was more a smoke screen than a plan. 
Hurriedly conceived, it was the product of a “shotgun” 
wedding between the Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Meanwhile the project for an over-all 
authority, the only way to save the whole central part 
of the United States from decline, is shelved on the 
insistence of vested government agencies, selfish individ- 
uals, private power companies, and Eastern corporations. 


— industrial development of the West could keep 
the young people at home, but there is no hope of 
that; the discriminatory freight rates imposed by the rich 
East make it impossible. The West thought it might bene- 
fit by the trend toward decentralization of industry until 
it read the statement of Henry Ford II: “Because of trans- 
portation costs, future moves of most fabricating units 
will probably be limited to an area no farther than, say, 
Indiana or the western part of New York State.” 
One group of Westerners is challenging the dictator- 
ship of the East. The wool growers of the mountain 
states have always been forced to ship their wool to Bos- 
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ton for scouring by the fact that freight rates are yey 
low for uncleaned wool and prohibitively high fy 
scoured wool. Now, prodded by poverty, the mountgip 
men have decided that this business of shipping burrs 
ticks, and field dirt must stop. They will build their ow, 
scouring plants and clean their wool before it starts for 
Boston. When no uncleaned wool is offered, they believe 
the freight rates will be changed. The Bostonians declare 
that the idea is preposterous: a wool-scouring plant js 
beyond the capacity of the people of a “tumble-weed 
state.”” The governors of four Western states have now 
combined to put the Easterners in their places. 

There have been such challenges before. But the 
Rocky Mountain states are still company domain, colonial 
outposts for big Eastern corporations. Some local rebel- 
lions against the mining, power, and transportation 
barons were put down summarily. Others were thwarted 
by politicians. Still others were frustrated in more 
subtle ways, as happened when the West crusaded to save 
the Geneva Steel plant in Utah. When the war ended 
and this big plant was shut down, the entire West de 
manded that it be reopened and made the basis of a steel 
industry which could supply the region’s peace-time 
needs, The Eastern steel masters were unmoved until Pitts- 
burgh became painfully aware that Henry Kaiser, mav- 
erick industrialist, was ready and able to take over the 
Geneva plant. Then the United States Steel Company 
suddenly bought Geneva—at 20 cents on the dollar of 
its original cost. The transaction revealed the smoothly 
working relationship between Eastern industrialists and 
a large number of Western politicians. ; 

Big Steel, now firmly in control, has since given the 
West another and somewhat contemptuous demonstration 
of its power. It appears that the discriminatory freight 
rates about which the West protests so vehemently can 
easily be changed—when it is to the benefit of the East 
Geneva has been granted a drastic reduction, and what i 
more, the reduction is confined entirely to products 
moving from mills owned by United States Steel. Kaiset, 
who also produces steel in the West, does not benefit 
On the contrary, Kaiser now finds that the lowered rates, 
applicable only to Big Steel, have placed him in a dat- 
gerous position competitively. More than one Westernet 
is convinced that this was the original intention. 

The problem of bringing prosperity to the mountains 
is truly complicated, since there can be no real solution 
short of curbing multi-billion-dollar companies. United 
States Steel, Anaconda, the Morgan-dominated Electric 
Bond and Share Company, the railroads, and the great 
New York and Boston banks which’call the tune for the 
packing companies and the woolen industry are majot 
strands in the web which has enmeshed the residents of 
the finest part of America. But the rivalry between go” 
ernment agencies and the greed of individuals havé 
contributed to the unfortunate result. 
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Del Vayo— War Boom Without War? 

















M0 THOSE who consider the Atlantic Pact a model of 
preventive strategy, April 4, the day when it will be 
signed, may seem like the dawn of eternal peace. The source 
of their confidence is the belief that there will be mo war 
unless one is started by the perverse men in the Kremlin. 
his out of this feeling that the idea of the cordon sani- 
are emerged. Russia, with all it represents, must be in- 
dosed in an iron ring. Even before the Atlantic Pact is 
signed, a Mediterranean pact is in the making, and from 
Tokyo come rumors of a Pacific pact, with MacArthur's 
pan the keystone of an Asiatic “democratic” alliance. 

The diplomats have made the generals’ dream come 
tue, and Clay was no visionary when he spoke privately, 
mt long ago, of pushing Russia back behind its original 
frontiers; he meant, I suppose, that the Baltic states would 
cover their independence. Then we may have a Baltic 
pact also. 

One problem remains—the ominous activities of the 
Communist fifth columns, which, working from within, 
threaten to hold up the signing of the pact. Count Sforza, 
more imaginative, as a Latin, than Ernest Bevin, quickly 
discovered that the Atlantic Pact had curative virtues which 
might be effective against this internal sickness too. The 
alliance, he told the Roman senators, according to a Rome 
dispatch in the New York Herald Tribune on March 23, 
will reduce the danger of a Communist revolution in 
Italy; “Communists will now hesitate before embarking on 
ay adventure,” The Count, with his love of classic dip- 
lomatic memoirs, should have remembered that Metternich 
ued somewhat similar words when he was constructing 
the Holy Alliance. The member states, he said, could 
cunt on the cooperation of forcign armies in putting 
down internal revolts. In accordance with this understand- 
ing the short-lived liberal regime in Spain was smashed by 
the Frenchein 1823. ’ 

With a double cordon sanitaire, around the Soviet Union 
and around the Communists in each country, the enthusiasts 
for the Atlantic Pact consider the danger of Russian ag- 
session finally dispelled. 

But suppose the United States, not Russia, should take 
the first steps leading to conflict? I am aware that the 
mete mention of such a possibility is blasphemous. A cor- 
dllaty of the proposition that all danger comes from Mos- 
(ow is that a country like the United States would never 
like the initiative; it is this which gives the Atlantic Pact 
its definitely defensive character. Unfortunately, not all 
people outside this country share this point of view. And 
just @s criticism of the pact in Europe is not confined to 
Moscow's spokesmen, so those who fear that the United 
States might one day start a war are not found exclusively 
M the editorial offices of l’/Humanité or Unita. 

It must be gtanted that one reason why the United 

might go to war has been eliminated. Some people 
once feared that this country might want to fight again 
in defense of democracy. But the possibility of an ideolog- 
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ical crusade agajnst totalitarianism has been greatly dimin- 
ished since the State Department changed its policy toward 
Franco and began to urge the abrogation of the United 
Nations resolution of 1946. It will not make sense to talk of 
a war for democracy if Franco becomes an ally—not to men- 
tion Portugal, which has already been invited to sign the 
Atlantic Pact. 

Could the American people be induced to go to wat 
by hatred of Russia, or by fear of Russia? Both emotions 
are very widespread, but European observers ate not wor- 
tied on this score. Their anxiety stems chiefly from the 
possibility that the United States might have to go to war to 
avert a ruinous depression. 

I know very well that this is the language of Moscow. 
But it is also the language—in private—of people 
who cannot abide the Russians, who hate the Krem- 
lin as much as do Senators Connally and Vandenberg. 
Their reasoning runs as follows: The crisis of the thirties 
was overcome only by the war economy of the forties, In 
1939 ten million people in the United States were without 
jobs; during the war unemployment disappeared. Half as 
many factories as existed in 1939 were built in the space 
of five years. At the end of the war the United States 
possessed 60 per cent of the world’s industrial capacity. 

But that is only one side of the picture. People who 
support the pact as a warning to Russia argue that the arms 
economy it implies need not lead to war as an alternative 
to depression; the state, they believe, will be able to apply 
vigorous controls and prevent a crisis. But more than one 
foreign observer doubts that the United States government, 
committed to the defense of free enterprise, could possibly 
intervene effectively in time of peace. With all its defects the 
Labor government of Great Britain is better able to handle 
an economic crisis. They argue therefore that the United 
States, already embarked on a program of rearmament, can- 
not possibly turn back on its tracks once it is committed to an 
all-out plan to equip the Western world for war and will 
have no alternative except an ultimate military showdown. 

Of course a peaceful way out would be a vast new New 
Deal and a return to a policy which would conceive of 
the Marshall Plan not as aid for one bloc against another 
but as a method of bringing recovery and progress to the 
whole world. 

The subject is of the utmost interest. It has been treated 
by Fritz Sternberg in his last book, “Living with Crisis.” 
But I should like to see it discussed by several competent 
American economists, without bias, with complete frank- 
ness, without fear of being suspected of following the 

Moscow line. May I ask economists to send their views 
to The Nation? If they can point the way to a method of 
avoiding depression and war they will be rendering a great 
service to their country and to the general cause of peace. 
I would like to hear the opinion of such men as Leon 
Keyserling, Vladimir Kazakevich, Harry W. Laidler, and 
Otto Nathan. 
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O, OMEGA, INVOCATION 


O, thou O, opening O, 

Passing from earth into a sky 
Drained of last wings, 

Then beyond the empyrean blue 
Passing passing through light 

Into space too white for seeing... 


O, thou O, passing beyond 
Light, into sound 

Where one trumpet sustains 
Concentrated symphonies 

On the peak of one note, 
Then passing passing beyond 
To all sound silence . 


O, thou O, beyond silence 
Invoking gods and goddesses, 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR. Vol- 
ume II, Their Finest Hour. By Win- 
ston S$. Churchill. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $6. 


oo not infrequently remark how 

shockingly ungrateful the British 
voters were in 1945 when they uncere- 
moniously replaced their great war 
leader, Winston Churchill, by the rela- 
tively colorless Clement Attlee. That 
Churchill shares this opinion was made 
clear by a rather bitter sentence on the 
last page of “The Gathering Storm,” 
the first volume of his Second World 
War series. 

I believe, however, the verdict of his- 
tory will be that the British people 
showed a wonderful maturity of judg- 
ment when they made a careful dis- 
tinction between Churchill, the incom- 
parable head of a war-time National 
Government, .and Churchill the leader 
of a party ill-equipped to grapple with 
the problems of peace. They admired 
and cherished him, but they recognized 
his limitations and were he able to do 
so himself, he would perceive the boon 
conferred on him by their apparent in- 
gratitude. 

It would have been sad, indeed, if 
Churchill’s magnificent achievements 


The owl-eyed, the up-finger-pointing, 
Imaged flesh changing 

From idea into form 

Then back to bodilessness, 

Continual metamorphosis 

Of gods changing to godlessness ... 


O, thou O, returning to 
Thyself, O, whose black 
Hoop, circling on white 
Paper, vanishes where the eye 
Springs through thee, O, 
Beyond space silence image, 
O thou, word of beginning 
Oh with what wordless end. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


FINEST HOUR 


from 1940 to 1945 had been followed 
by a record of post-war failure. Almost 
certainly that would have been the case 
had he continued as Prime Minister. All 
his instincts and those of the mass of 
his party would have pulled policy in 
one direction: all the abjective economic 
facts of the situation would have tugged 
it the other way. Although no Tory gov- 
ernment could have resisted change en- 
tirely, past performance justifies the be- 
lief that in attempting to preserve as 
much of the status quo as possible it 
would have provoked the kind of so- 
cial crisis Britain suffered after 1918 
and perhaps an even more severe one. 


In coping with such situations Churchill’ 


has never been at his best, as witness his 
role in the general strike of 1926. 

In any case we can all rejoice that he 
has used his enforced leisure to tell his 
story of World War II. I say “his story” 
because neither he nor any other major 
leader can provide a rounded and de- 
finitive account of the conflict. .More- 


over, this book emphasizes the military 


and diplomatic aspects of the struggle; 
the economic, social, and industrial 


phases are barely touched upon. 


I do not complain about that. Grand 


strategy was Churchill’s main concern. 
He ordered the tools required to carry it 


out and left to others details of th 
planning needed to produce them, Nor 
can this book be criticized because jts 
author's selection and interpretation of 
facts is colored by a desire to present 
the case for his country and himself in 
the most favorable light. How could it 
be otherwise! No doubt in future yeay 
professional historians will weigh his 
statements against those of others and 
find some overloaded. It is their job to 
separate as far as possible the bright 
metal of truth from the rich ore which 
such contemporary documents afford, 

But if from that point of view this 
work is raw material, artistically it is 
a highly finished product—a great 
masterpiece of English prose. Writing in 
the New York Times recently, Alistair 
Cooke suggested an affinity between 
Churchill and Gibbon. Undoubtedly 
there is some literary kinship, but 
Churchill’s style, unlike that of the his 
torian of the Roman Empire, does not 
depend for its effects on the architec. 
ture of stately but elaborate periods, On 
the contrary his eloquence relies on the 
brief sentence propelled by the strong 
and active verb. It is rooted in simplicity. 
Reading Churchill, I think of the sea 
His prose has its saltiness and its varied 
rhythms. Sometimes it pounds on the 
ear like surf on a rocky coast; some 
times it recalls the mighty roll of 4 
mid-Atlantic swell. 

Aspirants to high office “might wel 
study Churchill’s use of language, bear 
ing in mind that it is inimitable. The 
will also find this book full of useful 
hints about how to run a government. 
The Churchill Cabinet functioned as 1/ 
team. No one doubted he was the boss, 
but he understood the uses of persue 
sion. At the same time he enforced dis 
cipline. Under his captaincy there seems 
to have been none of the scandalous 
civil war between the “frock-coats” and 
the “brass-hats” that accompanied Lloyd 
George’s occupancy of 10 Downing 
Street in World War I. 

Churchill is a great believer in use of 
the written word in administration— 
something for which posterity can be 
grateful—and the reader will find both 
in the text and appendix of this book 
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iumerable examples of the “minutes” 
tut streamed from his desk. They were 
the medium he used to suggest, prod, 

ion, inspire, and, when necessary, 
fret; and they provide a fascinating 
dure of an active and ranging mind 
working at top speed. 

“Their Finest Hour” covers a period 
of barely eight months, but they were 

aps the most crucial months of the 
wr. "Now at last,” it opens, “the slow- 
ly gathered, long- pent- up fury of the 
¢orm broke upon us.” Just installed as 

head of the new National Government, 
Churchill faced the Blitzkrieg in the 
west. These were days when each dawn 
brought new disaster and the friends of 
democracy had to find what consolation 
they could from such brilliant salvage 
operations as the rescue of the army 
fom the sands of Dunkirk. France fell, 
ind Britain faced invasion almost un- 
umed. The U-boat blockade tightened. 
The Luftwaffe menaced British air 
bases and attacked the cities. Mussolini 
threatened the Suez Canal. 

“We shall fight in the fields and in 
the streets,” said Churchill, adding 
under his breath, “and beat the blankety- 
blanks over the head with bottles; we've 
nothing else.” But the navy kept com- 
mand of Britain’s seas, the R. A. F. 
of its skies, and Hitler, like Napoleon, 
decided bear-hunting offered better sport 
than channel-swimming. America helped 
to replace the arms lost at Dunkirk, 
while in British factories workers stuck 
by their machines until they dropped. 
The destroyers’ deal went through in 
Washington, and there was a promise of 
lend-lease. As this volume closes, the 
} fst British counter-offensive has started, 
andthe Fascist legions are on the run in 
Libya, 

Reading this book brings back the 
days when we, spectators at one of the 
most harrowing yet thrilling dramas in 
history, denied the nerve-tonic of ac- 
tion, stayed tensely by our radios. At 
times it seemed that only a miracle could 
save the beleaguered island. And, indeed, 
there were miracles: the refusal of the 
British people to acknowledge even the 
possibility of defeat and their demon- 
stration of the strength that lies in dem- 
«cratic diversity, 

“This was the time,” writes Churchill, 
“when all Britain worked and strove to 
the utmost limit and was united as never 
‘Ore... . The sense of fear seemed en- 





tirely lacking. . . . Vast numbers of peo- 
ple were resolved to conquer or die. 
There was no need to rouse their spirit 
by oratory. They were glad to hear me 
express their sentiments and give them 
good reasons for what they meant to do 
or to try to do.” 

Because the British people had faith 
in themselves, their darkest hour be- 
came their finest. And in Winston 
Churchill they found not only the leader 
they deserved but a chronicler worthy 
of their deeds. 

KEITH HUTCHISON 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


WISH I could say that Sinclair 

Lewis's latest novel, “The God- 
Seeker” (Random House, $3.50) is a 
book to cherish. Its theme is interesting 
and moving. The book tells the story 
of a young New England carpenter, 
Aaron Gadd, who gets religion, goes to 
the Minnesota country ‘to be a mission- 
ary to the Indians, discovers that the 
truth is not all on one side, or on any 
side, and ends by becoming a secular 
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builder of houses and the future in the 
frontier town of St. Paul. The Old 
Master of Sauk Center. has not lost his 
gusto or his humor—witness the Fore- 
word in which he expresses his grati- 
tude for help to the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, which, he remarks, ‘was 
cannily founded in 1849 to record state 
history before there was any state or 
much of any history.” Moreover, as the 
Foreword indicates, Mr. Lewis has done 
his homework, and it shows throughout 
the book and particularly in his picture 
of frontier life. 

The story moves steadily and straight 
ahead in the first part of the book— 
and incidentally Lewis’s picture of a 
New England Puritan household and of 
Aaron Gadd’s fierce father who dom- 
inated it is extremely good. But shortly 
thereafter the tension slackens, and the 
story begins to slow down. One gets 
the feeling that Lewis himself has be- 
come a bit bored, that he is writing on 
out of doggedness rather than delight 
and is very easily distracted. There are 
stretches where the reader feels even 
that, in spirit at least, the author has 
gone away altogether and left him 
stranded. Reading the book somehow 
reminded me of the journey we used 
to take each fall getting back to Ogden, 
Utah, from the ranch in southern Idaho 
where we spent the summers. The route 
skirted the north end of Great Salt Lake, 
and on several occasions the train 
stopped in the middle of the salt flats 
—which are a little more lugubrious, I 
suspect, than nowhere—while the en- 
gineer and crew went duck-hunting. 
Every once in a while I felt that Lewis 
had gone duck-hunting. Eventually, he 
gets the book to its destination, but 
since boredom and doggedness make 


for length not brevity, it’s long overdue. 
The main trouble, I think, is that 
Mr. Lewis’s heart is not really in Aaron 
Gadd, who, alas, has none of his father’s 
fierceness and emerges as a cross be- 
tween a do-gooder and a rather sorry 
Hamlet with a very pale cast of thought. 
Lewis obviously takes much more de- 
light in the devil, Lanark, and, again, 
his satiric portrait of a head missionary 
(Squire Harge) is more convincing 
than his “‘straight’’ picture of Aaron. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that Lewis has 
turned for a subject to pre-Main Street 
America, and that he approaches it in 
the spirit neither of the debunker nor 
of the glorifier, but as if he were seri- 
ously interested in finding out and com- 
municating the reality. During the past 
decade the United States has given over, 
however reluctantly and awkwardly, its 
adolescent daydream of isolation. In the 
same period there has been what can 
only be called a movement to take stock 
of the American experience. Since new 
perspectives are likely to stimulate fresh 
inquiry into familiar materials, I can’t 
help feeling that there is a deep-lying 
connection between the decline of iso- 
lationism and the accelerated interest 
in American history. And I think that 
the second development as well as the 
first indicates that we may be growing 
up. 

IN MY HOME guests insist on Chest- 
erfields because they’re so mild.—Joan 
Fontaine. But what if your guests are 
wild? 


THE TROUBLE with Bernard Shaw, 
as an inveterate punster remarked the 
other day, is that he’s always Shawing 
off. 
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Portrait of J. P. Morgan 


THE GREAT PIERPONT MORGAN, 
By Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper 
and Brothers. $3.50. 


RONICALLY, it is the believers ig 
economic determinism who hay 
most often pictured John Pierpont Ma. 
gan the elder as personally responsibl 
for many of the evils of nineteenth. 
century capitalism. 

Frederick Lewis Allen presents ; 
much more convincing picture of Mor 
gan as a leader among many men whox 
attitudes were very similar to his own, 
If anything, he was more scrupulow 
than most in following the standards of 
honesty as he saw them, and he refused 
so far as possible to have dealings with 
men he did not trust. He had a strong 
distaste for doing business with anyone 
he did not regard as a gentlemen. 

Looking backward from the middle 
of the twentieth century, it seems im 
probable that United States history and 
business development would have been 
significantly different if there had never 
been a House of Morgan. He was the 
leader of the banking community; but 
the others would have done much the 
same things if he had not been there. 
While it appeared at the time, for ex 
ample, that no other man could have 
put the United States Steel Corporation 
together, Gary and Gates and Schwab 
had the idea before Morgan took a hand, 
and they would probably have managed 
it sooner or later. In other ventures he 
was the prime mover, but they were not 
dissimilar to what his contemporaties 
were doing. 

Times being what they were, the 
country was on the whole probably for 
tunate in the character and—according 
to his own lights—integrity of its dom: 
nant banker. His activities were perhaps 
less constructive than those of the em 
pire builders like Harriman and Hil, 
but he exercised a stabilizing influence 
which was at least preferable to the 
chaos created in the sixties and seventies 
by such struggles as the fight over the 
Erie Railroad between Daniel Drew 
and Jay Gould. Furthermore, he was Jess 
rapacious than many. His personal for 
tune was considerably exceeded by # 
number of others. 

Allen does not’ share the Morgi# 
point of view that what was good for 
men of wealth was naturally the bet 
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thing for the country, but he has writ- 
ten a personal rather than social history, 
and his attitude may fairly be described 
ss sympathetic tolerance combined with 
1 good deal of admiration for his sub- 
ject’s forcefulness of character. 

Some readers may feel that the author 


_ has been a bit too generous about the 


episodes in Morgan’s career which have 
usually been considered discreditable. 
In the famous incident of the Civil War 
atbines which were bought from the 
government at $3.50 and resold to Gen- 
eml Fremont at $22, Morgan is pre- 
sented simply as the money-lender who 
financed the deal, and the question of 
whether he knew what was going on is 
left open. Allen does say, however, that 
“Morgan, at the age of twenty-four, 
had at least been headstrong, injudi- 
cous, and a bad judge of the character 
of a well-connected but disreputable 
customer.” 

Similarly, in the story of the gold 
loan to the Treasury in 1895 Morgan is 
pictured as a man who drove a hard but 
essentially fair bargain while saving the 
credit of the country at considerable 
tisk to himself and his associates. The 
question of whether this was the best 
way to save the country’s credit is not 
setiously considered; the author may 
have felt with some justification that it 
was beyond the scope of a biography. 

In any case, the book is always lively 
reading, exceptionally well written, and 
often genuinely dramatic. It is care- 
fully documented and well indexed, and 
it contains a good bibliography for those 
who may wish to check it against other 
points of view. The portrait of Morgan 
which emerges is of a man who was 
certainly awe-inspiring, able, and likable 
in some respects if not in all. 

This portrait is presented against the 
background of the times in which Mor- 
gan lived, and while this may be used 
a little too often to excuse actions which 
would not be admired today, it is un- 
questionably fairer than a judgment 
based on standards which have for- 
tunately undergone a healthy change. 
Leaders in business and finance today 
ate at least aware that people expect 
them to act with @ social responsibility 
Which is very different from the pre- 
Vailing attitude during most of Mor- 
Ban's life. In fact, most of our present 
thinking about the handling of other 
People’s money is deeply colored by the 


revelations of the Pujo investigation, 
which was undertaken just before Mor- 
gan died and which constitutes the last 
chapter of his story. Morgan himself 
apparently never had the slightest doubt 
that the controls he and his firm exer- 
cised through interlocking directorships 
and other forms of influence were for 
the benefit of all concerned. 
CHARLES B. NOYES 


Capote’s Tales 


‘A TREE OF NIGHT AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Truman Capote. Ran- 
dom House. $2.75. 


HIS collection contains one extraor- 

dinarily good story plus three or 
four others less good but still memor- 
able that should help redeem Truman 
Capote, the writer, from that other 
Capote, the creature of the advertising 
department and the photographer. Risen 
from the couch that adorned the jacket 
of his last year’s novel, he leans for 
this volume, epicene among lush blos- 
soms—very tender, very young. The 
boy author has been a standard feature 
of our literature ever since the begin- 
nings of romanticism, and I suppose our 
generation is entitled to one of its own, 
but surely Capote deserves better than 
being fixed in that stereotype. 

True, his work shows the occasional 
overwriting, the twilit Gothic subject 
matter, and the masochistic uses of hor- 
ror traditional in the fiction of the boy 
author ever since the eighteen-year-old 
Lewis wrote his “Monk” 150 years ago; 
but Capote has, in addition, an ability 
to control tone, am honest tenderness 
toward those of his characters he can 
understand (children and psychotics), 
and a splendid sense of humor—seldom 
remarked upon. In the best of his sto- 
ties, Children on Their Birthdays, he 
grasps a situation at once ridiculous and 
terrible, ereating out of the absurdities 
of love and death among children a 
rich tension lacking in his other stories, 
even such successful performances as 
The Tree of Night and Miriam. On the 
whole, the level of achievement of these 
shorter pieces of fiction seems to me a 
good deal higher-than that of Capote’s 
novel, “Other Voices Other Rooms,” 
whose occasional triumphs of style or 
characterization are more than balanced 
by poor structure and a general air of 
padding and pastiche. 
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Mr. Capote was not then ready to 
sustain a novel, but as a teller of tales 
he has a peculiar and remarkable talent. 
He has certain disturbing faults even in 
the shorter forms, most notably an in- 
ability to bear and reproduce common 
speech; and when he tries occasionally 
to tell a whole story through the mouth 
of a simple or vulgar character (My 
Side of the Matter), he fails dismally. 
But in his hands the fairy tale and ghost 
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story manage to assimilate the attitudes 
of twentieth-century psychology without 
losing their integrity, without demand- 
ing to be accepted as mere fantasy or 
explained as mere symbol. 

The bogyman, though he fades some- 
times into the delusion of the paranoiac, 
is a real bogyman still; indeed, he is 
scarcely ever absent from these stories, 
reappearing in various guises, a con- 
stant antagonist: the buyer of dreams 
who is also Master Misery in the story 
of that name, the old man in Miriam, 
Mr. Destronelli in The Headless Hawk, 
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Lazarus the Man Who Is Buried Alive 
in A Tree of Night, a voice on the tele- 
phone in Shut a Final Door. These are 
not symbolic representations of evil but 
genuine spooks: what the child is told 
in the whispered tale, what the child 
knows—what the adult absurdly denies 
and is destroyed by. 


I call him Master Misery on account 
of that’s who he is. Master Misery. Only 
maybe you call him something else; any- 
way, he is the same fellow, and you 
must’ve known him. All mothers tell their 
kids about him: he lives in hollows of 
trees, he comes down chimneys late at 
night, he lurks in graveyards, and you can 
hear his step in the attic. The sonofa- 
DIUGH: o « s 


In Capote’s stories the fairy world, 
more serious than business or love, is 
forever closing in upon the skeptical 
secure world of grown-ups. Only his 
children—and the natural allies of chil- 
dren, clown or lunatic—are competent 
to deal with the underground universe 
of the incredible; they quite simply be- 
lieve in it. Children are Capote’s great- 
est successes, especially the Wunderkind, 
his other recurring character, the .pre- 
cocious child, sometimes flesh and blood, 
real if not quite canny, like Appleseed 
or Miss Bobbit, sometimes fading into 
a haunt like the title character in Mir- 
iam. 

Mr. Capote writes not merely of 
children but from their side; his stories 
are the kid’s imagined revenge upon 
maturity. Adults find neither mercy nor 
tenderness in these tales; for to have 
denied childhood or to have lost faith 
in its terrors—and simply growing up 
is such a loss and denial, except for the 
mad—is to invite nemesis. Capote’s 
children are the bearers of this mystery, 
and no adult ever faces down a child 
in his stories. 

Only in Children on their Birthdays, 
the most complex and satisfying of these 
tales, is there a double irony, when the 
astonishing Miss Bobbit, the little girl 
who has shocked, cowed, and bullied a 
whole town of grown-ups, is killed, at 
the point of leaving for Hollywood 
(the child’s paradise), by the six o'clock 
bus, blind on its adult business. This 
story alone is enough to make the vol- 
ume worth having, but there are re- 
wards too in the other pieces, and it is 
a pity that so many fewer people will 
read this book than have read “Other 
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Voices Other Rooms.” Here js & 
Capote’s essential achievement so fy, 
LESLIB A, FIEDLER 


Verse Chronicle 


ILLIAM EMPSON’S “Collected 

Poems” (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) 
seem to me of Cambridge all compact, 
erudition, lore, and what the author, 
in his notes, calls notions, rammed and 
stuffed together in a style that for all the 
dense agglutination—"clotted” js Mr, 
Empson’s word—remains, at times, in- 








‘coherent. This, perhaps, is a kind of 


verse we might be having much more 
of had not the fashion set in, a centuty 
or so ago, of conceding large areas to 
prose. A critics’, not a poets’, poet is 
met here, one for whom Keewanee and 
Senyon will raise hosannas, jubilates, 
and alleluias, whereas hoi polloi, among 
whom count this reviewer, would prefer 
the emotion a little less cerebral, the 
music a little more familiar with melo- 
dic line. One has nothing against brains, 
God knows, but why must the brain 
always act in such a stuffy stand-offish 
manner toward the ear? The poor un 
tutored heart, for all its sentimental er 
rors, is much more hospitable. Mr. 
Empson’s poetry is accompanied by 
several pages of notes—these birds be 
ing reserved for the dons—wherein he 
seems both unduly compulsive and 4 
little too protestant. Diffidence is all 
very well, but too many remarks like 
“This doesn’t quite come off,” of, ‘T 
failed to get this into the line” lead the 
reader to suspect that real modesty 
would have gone in a little more stren- 
uously for revision, or suppression. 

If Mr. Empson cannot be called hys 
terical, neither can Kenneth Patchen 
(“Red Wine and Yellow Hair,” New 
Directions, $2) be accused of diff 
dence. His verse has a different kind of 
incoherence from Mr. Empson’s: there 
is excess, rather than lack, of emotion; 
the material not so much condensed ss 
exploded. Out of anger and disgust he 
cuts loose with the epithets like Dit} 
Dean’s fast one—why _ bother with 
change of pace or control? Too offtes 
one feels that, in all this excitement, 
the adjectives could be switched to othet 
nouns with no loss of total effect, and 
who would know the difference? 

Richard Eberhart’s ten-page poem 
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° is M i 
t so far “prothethood of Men (Banyan Press, 
Prepim (00 price stated on the review copy), 
is less incoherent, but it is not well com- 
4 sed either, being split right down the 
cle middle by the discrepancy of matter and 
Sememen Founner. The reader is asked to keep 
‘Collected § one eye on the horrors suffered by the 
e, $2.50) I victims of Corregidor through the shifts 
compact, f of their imprisonment to their eventual 
> author, release, and the other on the feats Mr. 
med and § Bbethart is performing, for no especial- 
of all the fly cogent reason, with Anglo-Saxon 
is Mr, | aythms and alliterative tours de force. 
The horrors, it must be said, make the 



















imes, in- 

kind of § sronger impression, but the stuntiness 
ch more § of the medium gives the curious and no 
century | doubt far from intended effect of mak- 
areas to | ing the author seem rather detached and 
poet is § indifferent. 

nee and | James Broughton won a Phelan award 
abilates, | for his short verse-drama, ‘“The Play- 
among ground” (Centaur Press, $2.50). The 
1 prefer F play, performed at Mills College, owes 
ral, the § 2 little something to Auden, to Eliot, to 
1 melo. § Cummings, to Cocteau (his indignant 
brains, § friends, I expect, will shortly be writing - 
» brain & letters claiming that he never heard of 
1-offish § aay of the four of them). The line of 
or un- & events does not seem to me to proceed 
ital et- F in steep-enough ascent to be highly dra- 
, Mr, & matic, but it might be that the dance 
ed by ¥ would reveal excitement above the level 
ds be § of the reading eye. This is an entertain- 
ein he § ing job, with a sort of little-theater 
and a § brightness about it, enthusiasm, gaicty, 
is all f and charm. A group I saw during the 
$ like } Christmas holidays when they revived 
ot, “lj Auden’s “The Dog Beneath the Skin,” 
id the | the Interplayers, so-called, might, if 
ydesty | they still survive, look into this ironic 
stren- | little Fantasie-Stiick of Mr. Broughton’s; 
' it might be just right for their combina- 
| hys | tion of talents, their light-hearted seri- 
chen ¢ SUSNess, and their mutual delight in, 
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rhe | JOHN C. CALHOUN: 1829-1839. 

ony By Charles M. Wiltse. Bobbs-Merrill. 

vith | * This second of a three-volume biog- 

fen | “Phy covers in great detail one of the 

ent, | Mt fascinating decades in American 

het political history. Among the events de- 

and «ribed are the Peggy Eaton feud, the 
Hayne-Webster debates, the Bank fight, 

om, tnd the inflation and panic. An excellent 


book, well written and well documented. 














THE POLLSTERS. By Lindsay Rogers. 
Knopf. $2.75. A whole-hearted, effec- 
tive, and rather witty attempt to de- 
stroy the science, art, or legerdemain of 
public-opinion polling by impugning its 
accuracy, questioning its utility, and de- 
nouncing its philosophy. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE. By Her- 
bert Read. Scribner's. $2.75. A program 
for assuring peace, once war is re- 
nounced. Mr. Read is a man of taste and 
feeling, and his scheme for education 
in the playful harmonies of music, poe- 
try, and the dance is attractive. As yet, 
however, there is no horse to pull this 
appealing cart. 


Art 


IERHAPS the most important symp- 

tom of the crisis in which, in my 
opinion, Picasso's painting has been in- 
volved since the end of the twenties is 
his endeavor to paint “French.” As a 
symptom it strikes me as even more 
crucial than the more obvious and ex- 
travagant expressiveness of his art since 
that time. To paint “French” is to use 
color and paint-surface as positive struc- 
tural elements of the picture rather than 
as mere reinforcements of its design. 
Not all the great French painters have 
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worked this way, but it is what French 
painting at its typical best has come to 
mean since Delacroix, Courbet, Manet, 
the Impressionists, Cézanne, Bonnard, 
Matisse, and even Braque: the full and 
harmonious exploitation of the physical 
of sensuous properties of pigment—the 
properties of the medium, that is, as 
distinct from the resources of the tradi- 
tion. The picture is to be a delectable 
object as well as a statement, with color 
as a major factor, color as a principle 
of design and not merely its accentua- 
tion. 

Picasso’s strength lies in a different 
quarter; if French painting, with its 
cuisine, is related to Venetian, his is 
related to Florentine. He is a very great 
draftsman, and he thinks instinctively 
in terms of dark and light; when he 
sets those flat decorated planes of his 
edge to edge he conceives of their con- 
trasts as those Of different degrees of 
light saturation rather than as the 
contrasts of native, idiosyncratic, par- 
ticular colors. His cubism showed this 
no less than did his Blue and Rose 
periods. But Picasso’s ambition to be 
a “complete” artist, combined with 
the influence of the French art he went 
to school with and the French scene in 
which he has spent most of his life, has 
for a long time now not permitted him 
to acknowledge his characteristic limi- 
tations. Thus in the early thirties, when 
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the original impulse of cubism had 
finally faded, he embarked upon a com- 
petition with Matisse in the matter of 
color and sheer paint-handling in which 
he imitated as well as emulated the 
older artist. Since then his successful 
. canvases have been few and far between, 
and the general level of his painting has 
run much below the level he set for 
himself while a cubist. 

But this applies only to Picasso’s oil 
painting. His work in black and white, 
his pen-and-ink drawings, etchings, and 
lithographs, have not suffered the same 
decline. As a draftsman pure and 
simple he remains in closer touch with 
his native self and keeps, therefore, his 
old mastery of contour and space-divi- 
sion, while continuing to show a fertility 
of invention that subdues more and 
more experience to art. The color in his 
oils may mistake garishness for force 
and disrupt the composition, the paint 
itself may be applied with an unduly 
coarse touch, but in his black and white 
work we find nothing but grace, just- 
ness, energy; all this with an originality 
of conception in the details that is still 
beyond the powers of the best of his 
contemporaries. And as long as Picasso 
only tints his drawings and uses color 
thinly and lightly as a reinforcement of 
line, and not as a primary factor, he 
succeeds as a colorist too. 

The show at Buchholz’s (through 
April 2) of a selection of the smaller- 
sized oils and of the water colors, ink 
drawings, crayons, and lithographs that 
Picasso did in 1946, with a few addi- 
tions from 1947 and 1948, offers a 


perfect demonstration of the unequal 
distribution of his gifts. The oils, which 
show a most outspoken effort to paint 
“French” —and are not too different in 
spirit from Braque’s recent return to 
French tradition as before cubism—are 
lamentably inferior to the graphic work. 
The latter reveals a consistency of suc- 
cess as one goes from picture to picture 
such as Picasso last knew under classical 
cubism, of which these drawings may 
indeed represent the last remote fruits 
and final statement. For the feeling 
with which he refines the human figure 
into a flat scheme of straight lines and 
circles and organizes it on the page 
belongs preponderantly to that earlier 
period. The spaces inclosed by the lines 
or circles are most often left to the 
white of the paper; sometimes, however, 
they are lightly tinted, sometimes filled 
in decoratively with solid color, dots, 
or stripes. It is all easy, cheerful, sure- 
handed—'‘classical.” 

So pat and inevitable is the success 
of these drawings that they become 
almost academic. But it is an academi- 
cism to which, this once, the artist is 
entitled; the material he conventional- 
izes is what he has discovered for him- 
self, and he conventionalizes so per- 
fectly, summing up everything that the 
second-hand Picassos have been trying 
so vainly to do these past thirty years, 
that the results are made useless to any 
except the most abject of his follow- 
ers. 

In these and other works of Picasso’s 
that one has seen since 1945 is evidence 
of the beginning of a new and mellower 
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CASEIN PAINTINGS by PETER BUSA 
STRING CONSTRUCTIONS by SUE FULLER 
Through April 16 
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MASTERPIECES OF EURCPEAN PORCELAIN. Over 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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LARGEST RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of point- 
ings and sculpture by GEORGES BRAQUE ever held in 
this country, March 30—June 12. Model and original 
color renderings of The New Theatre, Hartford, by 
F. L. Wright, April 6-17. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
11 West 53rd Street 
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712 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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galleries. April 2—May 8 
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10 West 8th Street 
MARK ROTHKC—recent paintings. To April 16. 


Lumineus abstractions conveying a well-ordered, pas- 
sionote, sensitive world. THEODOROS STAMOS, April 
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16 East 57th Street 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
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65 East 57th Street New York City 
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period. The limpid, pastel colors thy 
make even the oils cheerful, the class 
pastoral motifs, the increasing resigns 
tion to his own limitations—thesg may 
be signs of old age’s new youth, Thy 
reckless triviality of the ceramics (which 
I find rather pleasing) and of the doze, 
and a half bronze figurines (which | 
find nothing but trivial) that are als 
shown at Buchholz’s adds to this 
impression. But the drawings do even 
more: for they give us better grounds 
than anything Picasso has done since his 
neo-cubist drawings of 1938 to antid. 
pate the resolution of the crisis that has 
affected his painting in oil during the 
last twenty years. It is conceivable that 
he will, at least for a while, regain on 
canvas that consistency of success and 
that authenticity which he seems never 
to have lost on paper. 


Records 


ICTOR (RCA) has issued a set 

(DM-1287, $4.75) of Beethoven's 
Overture ‘Zur Weihe des Hauses’ 
(‘For the Consecration of the House’) 
and Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture, 
performed by Toscanini and the N.B.C 
Symphony. The Schumann piece has 
long been part of the standard reper 
tory; its form is diffuse, but its substance 
includes lovely and touchingly expres 
sive details. The Beethoven, on the 
other hand, is one of the least known 
of his works: I can recall no concert 
performance—even in Toscanini’s Bet- 
thoven cycles—before his broadcast of 
it two years ago. And it is one that calls 
for repeated hearing: a work of his last 
period that is quite different from the 
Ninth Symphony and last sonatas and 
quartets, and more like some of the 
unfamiliar ‘Diabelli’” Variations and 
last Bagatelles, with a strangeness like 
theirs which caused it to sound like 
nothing at all to me when I first heard 
the Weingartner recording years 4g? 
My review at that: time brought me 4 
letter from a young reader who could 
not understand my failure to appreciate 
a work that Tovey called one of Beetho- 
ven’s grandest, and who asked me !0 
listen again. I did—with Tovey’s analy: 
sis pointing out what to listen for; snd 
this time there were exciting revelations 
of what I had missed the first time 
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ith Tovey’s analysis pointing out 
gist to listen for,” I might interject 
here, describes the actual use that peo- 

like myself have made of Tovey’s 
writing, as opposed to Dr. Alfred Ein- 
gein’s erroneous idea of that use, which 
he expressed not long ago in his praise 
of a “book based not on the writing of 
Sir Donald Tovey or of Ernest New- 
man, but on the sources themselves: the 
music and the theorists of the sixteenth 
entury.” People like myself, that is, 
have cited statements of Tovey which 
had lighted the way for our own experi- 
ence of the music—as Dr. Einstein's 
gatements have not done: he obviously 
loves the works of Mozart, but writes 
sbout them with unilluminating fatu- 
ousness. ) 

The performances of the overtures 
we superb. The recorded sound of the 
Beethoven is clear, clean, and brilliant, 
but unresonant; that of the Schumann 
isentiched by greater resonance, but not 
clean in loud passages. 

The first and second movements of 
Bartok’s Sonata No. 1 for violin and 
piano (DM-1286, $6) are the kind of 
music by Bartok that has led me to say 
his mind travels in regions of musical 
thought in which my own finds no 
path; the wild dance portions of the 
finale I find comprehensible. The per- 
formance by Menuhin and Baller seems 
good—with the violin coming off the 
record shrill now and then, but the 
piano sounding excellent, and surfaces 
quite obtrusive. 

The lovely first"movement of Beetho- 
ven's Sonata Opus 24 for violin and 
piano (DM-1283, $3.50) gets a hur- 
tied, hectic performance by Heifetz and 
Bay; and Heifetz’s tone comes off the 
tecord with a brash quality which I am 
sure is not its own. Surfaces are noisy. 


Horowitz plays Mozart’s Sonata K.- 
eee 
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332 (DM-1284, $3.50) as simply as he 
can—which is, however, not without 
some evidence of his affetuoso style and 
his excessive preoccupation with fine 
gradation of tone. That tone is well re- 
produced; surfaces are noisy. The Kha- 
balevsky Sonata Opus 46 that Horowitz 
has recorded (DM-1282, $3.50) can 
be ignored. 

On a single record (12-0431) Byron 
Janis plays Chopin's Etude Opus 10 
No. 3 with sentimentalizing rubato and 
extravagances of tempo, and Opus 25 
Nos. 3 and 5 with brilliance. On an- 
other (12-0767) Gigli and Elmo sing 
Ai nostri monti from “Il Trovatore” 
and Gigli alone Vainement, ma bien 
aimée from Lalo’s “Le Roi 4’Ys.” In 
the first piece Elmo’s beautiful voice is 
not always at'its best and Gigli’s is like 
iron; in the second, which seems to 
have been recorded more recently, his 
voice has some of the lightness and 
flexibility of its early years. 

Columbia has issued a volume (MM- 
809, $3.90) of Mahler's less conse- 
quential songs, sung by Desi Halban, 
soprano, with musical intelligence but 
with a voice that gets shrill and tremolo- 
ridden in loud high notes, and with 
sloppy piano accompaniments by Bruno 
Walter which seem to come from the 
next room, 

From Mercury there is Schubert's 
great “Death and the Maiden” Quartet 
excellently performed by the Fine Arts 
Quartet, and well reproduced except 
for a slight extra resonance in the high 
notes of the violins which disappeared 
when I reduced the range (DM-14, 
$6.55). 

And Falla’s Harpsichord Concerto 
(MDM-5, $3.), a work of elaborate 
craftsmanship that I find no more en- 
gaging or interesting this time than 
twenty-odd years ago, and that is well 
performed by Ralph Kirkpatrick with 
Alexander Schneider, violin, Mitchell 
Miller, oboe, Samuel Baron, flute, Har- 
old Freeman, clarinet, and Bernard 
Greenhouse, cello. 


Coming Soon in The Nation 
“Aesthetics and History ia 
the Visual Arts” 

By Bernard Berenson 
Reviewed by S. Lane Faison, Jr. 

“Insight and Outlook” 
By Arthur Koestler 
Reviewed by Perry Miller 
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Letters to the Editors 











Does the Context Help? 


Dear Sirs: The editorial paragraph about 
Dr. Guy Emery Shipler in your issue 
of March 5 is very misleading. You 
must remember that the Churchman 
awards which were given to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Wendell L. Willkie, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were made before 
the Churchman and Dr. Shipler were 
identified in the public mind with the 
Communist Party line. Our report on 
Dr. Shipler indicated that he is or was 
affiliated with more than a score of well- 
known Communist-front groups. Also 
that the Churchman has plugged the 
party line on nearly all issues. 

Your editorial lifted, completely out 
of context, a sentence from our report. 
All the facts I have cited shpuld be kept 
in mind, and the full paragraph of 
which you quoted only one sentence 
should in all fairness be published in 
The Nation. It reads: 


No Communist-Fronter—by definition 
—will admit he is one; it is a label which 
always must be attached with great ef- 
fort. By definition, a Communist-Fronter 
is one who denies being associated with 
the Communist political or propaganda 
movement! 


Yours for the democratic way of life. 
L. M. BIRKHEAD, 
Friends of Democracy 

New York, March 11 


Look, Ma, I’m Squelching 


Dear Sirs: In your issue of March 12 
the Reverend Edwin E. Aiken, Jr., de- 
scribed his experience as a participant 
in a radio forum in Gardner on the 
subject “How Do the American People 
View the Religious Persecutions in Eu- 
rope?” Mr. Aiken states that he was 
checked by the chairman of the forum 
when he (Mr. Aiken) undertook to re- 
Jay some of the information contained in 
an article by Ruth Karpf in The Nation 
of January 8. I was that chairman, and 
it is true that I squelched him when he 
began to inject material which, as mod- 
erator, I felt was not germane to the 
subject of the forum. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty had been “tried” and convicted 
and sentenced. He was not on trial again 
in Gardner. Moreover, I did not think 
that a periodical such as The Nation, 
with its well-known anti-Catholic bias, 
was a reliable source from which te 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 307 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 
1 Hamlet and Laertes, for example? 


6 Temporarily given for a fast time. 


(4) 

10 Puck’s fools. (7) 

11 The writer sounds like the curb isn’t 
on. (7) 

12 Shakespeare’s was gentle, and weary 
of rest. 

13 Caught spirits (out of their heads, 
or sking)? (5,5) 

15 I have no character, obviously. (7) 

16 Mitropoulos or Shostakovitch. (7) 

17 Plaits. (7 

20 Leveling off after five or so? (7) 

22 Removes a limit seen in qa mix-up. 


(10) 
28 This river certainly should smell! 


(4) 
25 He’s worth his weight in gold. (3, 4) 
26 This falls on the borderline. (7) 
27 Narcissus’ love always seems to 
come back. (4) 
28 See 3 down. 


DOWN 


1 See 3 down 
2 Cataline was here during the trial. 


(7) 

3, 28, 14, 8 and 1. How a famous port- 
manteau-carrier got started. (4, 7, 
3, 3, 6, 5, 3, 4, 8, 3, 2, 8, 4) 


4 Bees can make this. (7) 
5 Turns over again, when this. 
7 Tire from an auto? (7) 
8 See 3. 
9 Moore said there’s a bower of roses 
by its stream. 
14 See 3. 
18 Gray got the pip a bit toward the 
end. (7) 
19 Wrench out of an English diction- 
ary. (7) 
20 Are mixed with 6 in the city of 
Rome. (7) 
21 Brave, and a state to be in! (7) 
24 Move down the field. (4) 


(7) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 306 


ACROSS :—1 ARTICLES; 5 NIGHTS; 9 and 
16 THE DUST OF DEATH; 10 AVENGED; 
11 CURATOR; 12 GYRATES; 13 BAC- 
CALAURBPATE; 15 FLOATING STOCK; 21 
RED WINE; 22 ARABIAN; 23 GRAVEST; 
24 LOITERS; 25 TO HEEL; 26 ASSASSIN. 


DOWN:—1 ANTICS; 2 THE CRAB; 3 
CAUSTIC; 4 ENTERTAINMENT; 6 IN ER- 
ROR; 7 HIGH TEA; 8 SIDE-STEP; 10 
AUGEAN STABLES; 14 AFFRIGHT; 17 
TRIREME; 18 OCARINA; 19 KAISERS; 20 
UNISON. 








Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis’s “ground rules.”” Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. 
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quote—even if the material had beg 
pertinent to the topic. Y 
May I add that I also squelched 4 
fellow Unitarian minister for doing 
much as Mr. Aiken did, using ag hig 
arsenal the Churchman, another mags 
zine noted for its antagonism to the 
great Roman Catholic church? 
Gardner is a city which is prepon. 
derantly Roman Catholic. There js 4 
fine spirit of religious tolerance hete 
which I, for one, do not want to have 
destroyed by those who confuse “free. 
dom of expression” with freedom to 
arouse religious intolerance and rancor, 
May I, in conclusion, absolve the 
radio station from Mr. Aiken's chatge 
of having “instructed” the participants 
to deal gently with the Roman Catholic 
church? I conducted the forum accord- 
ing to my best insights of fairness, 
Whatever occurred was my responsibil- 
ity. If Mr. Aiken, who is a good friend 
of mine, feels that in this instance he 
did not have fair treatment, he knows 
where I live, and he can deal with me 
as he sees fit. 
EDWARD JAY MANNING, 
Minister, First Unitarian Church 
Gardner, Mass., March 15 


A Free Press? 


Dear Sirs: On January 22 the (Colum- 
bus) Ohio State Journal published a 
story and a picture of a former priest 
who had renounced his vows and mat- 
ried outside the church, Bishop Michael 
J. Ready called for a boycott of the 
newspaper, and thousands of subscrip- 
tions were canceled. The paper thea 
printed an apology in its edition of 
January 24. I am also reliably informed 
that the person who had handled the 
story was discharged. 
JOHN TAYLOR ALTON 

Columbus, Ohio, March 9 


A.D. A. Trip to Britain 


Dear Sirs: Americans for Democratic 
Action is sponsoring a trip to Britain 
this summer via planes chartered by 
Youth Argosy. The purpose of the trip 
will be to give Americans sympathetic 
to and interested in the program of the 
British Labor Party an opportunity to 
get a first-hand glimpse of what % 
going on in Britain today. Students will 
attend Labor Party summer school # 
well as sessions conducted by the Fe 
bians, the Trade Union Congress, the 
Workers’ Education Association, and 
in addition they will visit industrial and 
rural areas in England. Your readets 
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with open fireplaces. Walk on magnificent mountain 
to have trails. Tennis courts, handball, horseback riding. 
" Delicious food. Easy transporation. 
é free. Attractive Spring Rates 
dom to For reservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
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i 35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
catholic "A Country Estate in the Scenle 
Hills of Westchester County‘ 
accord. The nearest of all nearby resorts. Exclusive 
* location. Luxuriously furnished. Dignified. 
alrness, All sports activities. Excellent cuisine, 
os Phone Armonk Village | 955 & & 762 
onsibil- 
‘friend [| RE-OPENING APRIL 137 
i (OAK WOOD 
knows 
‘ith me § |New Windsor, N. Y. Newburgh 4477 

Delightful Colonial Estate, Private Lake, 

Sports, Fireplaces, Television. Adults only. 
NNING, Reserve Now for Passover and Easter 
Church 

TOBACCO 
CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1.50 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 8¢ 
per carton. Min. order 3 cartons. Send 
“ol check or money order. King Co., Box 
mer 569A, Dover, Delaware. 
hed a 
siest BOOKS Oe 
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1 mat- 

NOW EXPLAINED. Tremendously useful, 
fichael § valuable information. Price $1.00. Satisfac- 
yf the § ton-or money refunded. Scientific Inform- 

- ation Service, 2259 Houghton Ave., B, 
Crip § New York City 61. 
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MONEY: HOW TO EARN IT. A new 
plan which guarantees prosperity at all 
d the times—when prices fall as well as when 
they rise. Send 25¢ for pamphlet to James 
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and MANUSCRIPT and thesis typing. Intelli- 
Office Serv- 
Y. C. PL 3-1364. 
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may obtain full details by writing to 
this office, 1740 K Street, Washington 
6, D. C. 
FRANCES ADAMS 
Trip Director 
Washington, March 21 


Not Toussaint, His Son 


Dear Sirs: In reading Rolfe Humphries’s 
review (in The Nation, Februaty 19) 
of “The Poetry of the Negro” by Lang- 
ston Hughes and Arna Bontemps, I came 
upon this rather astonishing statement: 
“Some of the poetry of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture is included.” 

This is a slip, for the poem called 
“Farewell” on page 353 of the an- 
thology is by Isaac Toussaint-L’Ouver- 
ture, the son of le Premier des Noirs. 
Toussaint’s son always signed his name 
as simply “Isaac Louverture.” 

JAMES W. IVY 


New York, March 24 


Night School Is Tougher 


Dear Sirs: I read with interest the article 
about Oscar Chapman by Thomas Sanc- 
ton in your issue of March 5, I would 
like to point out one error in the sketch: 
Mr. Chapman graduated from the West- 
minster Law School rather than from 
the University of Denver Law School. 
Westminster is an independent night 
law school. While the point is not ter- 
ribly important, it does indicate that 
Oscar Chapman obtained his legal edu- 
cation under somewhat difficult circum. 
stances. KARL C, FALCH 
Sterling, Colo., March 7 


He Only Acts Like One 


Dear Sirs: Thomas Sancton, in his arti- 
cle on Oscar Chapman in your issue of 
March 5, refers to Senator Sheridan 
Downey as a “California Republican.” 
Mr. Downey has certainly not been a 
good Democrat lately, but he is not— 
yet—a Republican. 
BERNARD SINSHEIMER 

Hollywood, Cal., March 13 
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An incomparable ail-season resort. 
Complete sports in a winter wonder- 
Lake Mahopac. Re- 





accommodations, 
Low spring a 


0 MILES from N 


§POREST HOUSE 


TAKE MAHOPAC. N.Y. - Tel. MAHOPAC 688 





Reserve Now for Easter & Passover Holidays! 


Lakecrest 


On Hunn's Lake Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Informal Retreat for ADULTS in_ the heart of 
oe County. 90 miles from New York via N. Y. 
R. R. to Amenta, N. Y. All Seasonal Sports. 
a delicious food, modern accommodations, 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS ; 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordville 2328 or 2982 

















FARMS AND ACREAGE 


150 ACRES, excellent basement barn which 
could be easily converted into house, found- 


ation for house, springs, brooks. $3,000. 
Easy terms. Berkshire Farm Agency, East 
Chatham, N. Y. 

HOUSE TO SHARE 


BUCKS COUNTY, PA. Modern home, 
large studio, for share-basis living with 
widow owner. Week-end share, week-long 
yours. Development, brook, garden, Genu- 
ine liberal interests in cooperative plan for 
making home. Permanent idea. Moderate 
rent. Box 1798 c/o The Nation. 


MEXICO ACCOMMODATIONS 


WRITER’S FAMILY offers attractive stu- 
dios, excellent food, large garden, con- 
venient location. $100 monthly. Residences 
Triangulo 521, Colonia del Valle, Mexico 
City, D. F 

HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by appointment, evenings. Marital, educa: 
tional, are psychological problems. 
Fee $3 























LANGUAGES 





VARI-TYPER 
Composition Service 


Expert preparation of copy for offset 
reproduction. Especially suitable for 
tabular matter, price lists, catalogs, 
pamphiets, manuals, 

Wide selection of type faces. 
Efficient service at reasonable rates. 
Call or write for catalog of type faces. 
WEAVER ORGANIZATION, Inc 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, MU 3-1492 





























LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY—At home learn to speak Spanish 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to VETERANS under G. I. BILL 
OF RIGHTS. Send for free book. State 
if G. I. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
81, RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


29 LANGUAGES BY RECORDS. New. 

used, sold, rented. All makes. Free catalog. 

Ship anywhere. Alin, 475 Fifth Avenue. 
. ¥. C. RH 4-3624 or MU 3-1093. 
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BUT WHEN IT WAS READY THEY €0T 70 FIGHTING 
OVER WHO SHOULD GET THE MOST HAPPINESS. 





ONCE UPON A TIME A CROUP OF PEOPLE GOT TOGETHEL. 
AND BUILT THE BEST HAPPINESS MACHINE JN HISTORY 0+ 





ST RNRLIGT 








IN THE END THEY ALL DIED OF BROKEN HEARTS 


THEY KEPT FIGHTING... ANDO THE MACHINE RIGHT NEXT TO THE GR ST HAPPINESS MACHINE 


SLOWED DOWN. SOON THE PRICE OF HAPPINESS SKYROCKETED! 















i heres a beter ending FREE 
Pataca eer = cog 


They stopped fighting among themselves. 

They got together like sensible human 
beings . . . management, labor, farmers, 
consumers. 

And they said “Look . . . we’ve got some- 
thing wonderful and special here in America 
... something so good it saved all the rest of 
the world twice in 25 years. 

“It isn’t perfect yet .. . we still have ups 
and downs of prices and / omy But our sys- 
tem has worked better than anything else 
that’s ever been tried. 

“‘And we can make it better still... we can 
build for peace as we built for war without 
even working harder—just working together. 

“‘We can invent and use more and better 
machines, can apply more power. We can 


work out better methods in our factories, 
stores and offices. We can have better collec- 
tive bargaining. We can develop more skills 
on the job. 

By doing these things, we can produce 
more every hour we work, at constantly 
lower costs. 

“The bigger the flow of goods, the more 
there will be for everyone. Higher wages to 
buy the good things of life and more leisure 
to enjoy them!” 

So that’s the way they did it. And they 
lived happily ever after. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 
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In words and picture, it tells you 

—How our U. 8. Economic System 

—Why Americans enjoy the world’s high 
est standard of living 

—Why we take progress for granted 

—How mass production began 

—How we have been able to raise wag 
and shorten working hours 

—Why more Americans have jobs tht 
ever before 5 

—— the mainspring of our system ® 
productivity 

—How astill better living can be had forsl ] 
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